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THE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE TITHES 
CONTROVERSY IN THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 1640-60 


From their inception among a Jewish pastoral tribe down to 
the twentieth century, when they have been attacked by English 
farmers as a contributory cause of the plight of agriculture, 
it is unlikely that tithes were ever popular. But at few points 
can they have played so important a part in determining the 
general history of a country as during the Fxyiish Revolution, 
when, in the words of General Monk, they became an “ issue of 
blood,” which divided parties, led directly to the overthrow 
of the 1653 Parliament, and contributed to the restoration of 
Charles II. 

In the Middle Ages the vicar had received income partly 
from his own work upon the glebe land, but mainly from tithes 
and other dues paid by his parishioners, the tithes representing 
a tenth proportion of all the produce and livestock within the 
parish. Grain was at first the most valuable source of income 
on which the “ great tithes ’’ were levied, but nothing was exempt, 
from the flocks and herds grazing on the meadow to the hives 
and fruit in the cottager’s garden. As in every other form 
of transaction, money payments gradually ousted payment in 
kind, but in the case of tithes the process was not completed 
by the seventeenth century, and the position varied from parish 
to parish. In most instances an agreement, known as a modus 
decimandi, which fixed the tithe value of every acre and each 
animal, had been arrived at between the vicar and his parishioners, 
but these agreements did not always contemplate a payment in 
money.? 

Two developments in the economic life of England in the 
sixteenth century contributed to make the lot of the parson who 
received tithes in kind an enviable one. In the first place, the old 
distinction between the “‘ great ” tithes of grain and the “ small ” 


1R. G. Usher, The Reconstruction of the English Church, 1910, 1, 229 seq. 
I am indebted to Usher for this brief account of the tithe system. 
No. 101.—voL. XxvI. B 
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tithes of flocks and miscellaneous produce became meaningless 
when pasture-farming ousted arable from the first place of 
importance, and even miscellaneous tithes were sometimes more 
valuable than the so-called great ones. According to Sir Edward 
Coke, himself a great landowner along the Norfolk coast, many 
of the local parsons received the bulk of their income from the tithes 
on fish, which were small tithes. When tithes were paid in kind, 
the vicar made up on the swings what he lost on the roundabouts, 
, But where commutation had taken place he was usually poorer 
| by the change in values, for, while the value of the great tithes 
had been nicely calculated, the small tithes had not been considered 
| worth a careful assessment, and the agreement either omitted 
them altogether or underrated them. 

The second factor which worsened the position of the recipient 
of commuted tithes was the sixteenth-century rise in prices. The 
parson’s cost of living had of course risen, while the income 
he received to defray it had fallen in value. Under the heading 
of “ tithes”’ in his Interpreter, published in 1607, Cowell remarks : 
“‘ Wherefore those customs of paying a halfpenny for a lamb or 
a penny for a calf . . . is but very unreasonable in these days, 
when both lamb and calves are grown four times dearer and 
more than they were when this price was first accepted.” An- 
other way in which the parson’s claim for subsistence was side- 
tracked was through the custom by which enclosed commons and 
reclaimed land paid no tithe. ‘ One of the best ways to further 
the minister to become learned is to revise the statutes for 
tillage,’ wrote the Bishop of Durham to Burghley in 1597. This 
fact throws an interesting sidelight on the Church’s opposition 
to enclosures. On the reverse side of the medal lay the position 
of the landholder, great or small, whose own income had not always 
risen proportionately to the rise in prices. According to some 
tithe critics during the Revolution, considerably more than one 
tenth was often paid out in practice, and (probably because of the 
more accurate assessment referred to above) the burden was said 
to fall more heavily on arable than on pasture, thereby contribut- 
ing to the decay of tillage.? 

The situation was one in which compromise was difficult, 
since strong interests and grievances were involved on either side. 


1 Usher, op. cit., 1, 232, 234-5. 

* This was a frequent complaint. See, ¢.g., The Husbandman’s Plea against 
Tithes, or Two Petitions Presented unto the House of Commons by Divers Free- 
holders and other Freemen of the County of Herts. with the Parts Adjacent of 
Bedford and Bucks, for the Taking Away of Tithes (1647). 
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Most authorities agree that the poverty of the Church in the first 
half of the seventeenth century was a serious problem, and the 
forcing-up of the real value of tithes through preserving and 
extending the system of payments in kind was one of the few 
ways of solving it. Since Parliament was unlikely to intervene 
on behalf of the Church, the only method of obtaining the desired 
result was through the action of the ecclesiastical courts, which 
had the chief though not exclusive right of jurisdiction in fithe 
cases. Under the inspiration of Bancroft, there began in 1605 9 
widespread attempt on the part of the ecclesiastical courts to 
question any commutation which had the least doubtful feature. 
This policy brought the ecclesiastical courts into conflict with the 
common law courts and helped to cause the flood of “‘ prohibitions ” 
issued by the latter between 1604 and 1611.4 On their side, 
parishioners everywhere did what they could to establish their right 
to make money payments or even, in some cases, to evade their 
obligation altogether.: Inthe sixteenth century the Privy Council 
imprisoned ,three Buckinghamshire men for the part they had 
played in the “ assembling of companies to withstand the payment 


of tithes,” while in the early seventeenth century there appears / 


to have been a general though possibly unconscious agreement 


all over England to keep back the small tithes of honey, eggs | 


and such-like produce.? 

The tithe question was further complicated by the presence 
of large numbers of lay owners or “ impropriators.” According to 
Selden, the publication of whose Treatise on Tithes in 1618 was 
itself an indication of controversy on the subject, the presence of 
impropriators in England dated mainly from the time of Henry 
VIII and the Dissolution, when, together with other ecclesiastical 
property, tithes were expropriated by the King, who in turn 

ranted or sold them to lay owners. The title of these owners, 
remarked Selden, was neither better nor worse than that of other 
heirs of the monastic possessions. It was the custom of the 
Crown to appoint special commissioners by letters patent to 
negotiate the sale of tithes, and these commissioners employed 
contractors whose job it was to sell to the highest bidder and pay 
the proceeds into the Exchequer. Tipper and Dawe were the 
1 A writ of “ prohibition’’ was issued by the common law courts to any 
ecclesiastical court which was held to be dealing with a matter proper for the 
common law. On this point and for a general discussion of the position, see 
Usher, op. cit., 1, 54-7. The conflict between the two jurisdictions over tithe 
cases was of long standing.. For an account of it in the later Middle Ages, see 


N. Adams, ‘* The Judicial Conflict over Tithes,’’ Hng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 1937. 
* Usher, op. cit., 1, 235-6, and 11, 54 seq. . 
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chief contractors in the reign of Elizabeth, Morrice and Philips 
in that of James I. The latter received approximately 440 
blocks of tithes in England and Wales, distributed over almost 
every county in the kingdom.! In addition to the disposal of 
large blocks through contractors, the Government also sold and 
granted tithes directly to laymen, some of whom benefited on a 
large scale.2_ In view of the bitter controversy during the Revolu- 
tion, it is interesting to notice that in Henry VIII’s reign Sir 
Richard Cromwell bought tithes in several Eastern and Midland 
counties, while under James I Sir Thomas Fairfax received grants 
in Yorkshire.* A writer who in 1659 was concerned to defend 
the right of ministers but not of impropriators to tithes, put the 
number of parish churches in England at 9284, out of which 
3845 had forfeited their tithes to lay owners. Thus the main- 
tenance of tithes became a powerful vested interest with some 
sections of the laity, a fact which goes far to explain the bitter 
opposition which proposals for tithe abolition were to arouse during 
the Revolution.® 

What the Revolution did in this, as in so many other spheres, 
was to intensify an already latent controversy, and by combining 
it with other aspects of revolutionary activity to give it a peculiarly 
sharp edge. At a time when the whole question of Church 
government was in the melting-pot the support of the clergy by 
tithes inevitably came in for widespread criticism. A fixed 
government contribution raised through the ordinary channel 
of taxation was occasionally suggested,® but far more usual, or at 
least more vocal, was the claim that ministers should be supported 
by the voluntary contributions of their flocks. The direct self-- 
interest of lay and ecclesiastical owners of tithes goes a long way 
to explain the tough and bitter opposition with which these 


1 See H. Greve, Alienated Tithes, 1896. In this book tables are given of 
Crown grantees from Henry VIII to William III. 

2 During James I’s reign the combinations of Baskerville and Blake and 
Crewe and Starkey received large grants, sometimes in return for “‘ services.’’ 
Spiller and Tresswell were large-scale purchasers. 

* For details see Greve, op. cit. 

* A Defence and Justification of Ministers Maintenance by Tithes. These 
figures accord substantially with those given by Usher, 1, 232, for the beginning 
of the century. Professor Lavresky, in an article on ‘‘ Tithe Commutation ”’ 
in the Economic History Review for October 1933, says that as late as 1836 lay 
tithes constituted, according to the valuation, nearly one-fourth of the annual 
value of all tithes collected to this date, computed at the sum of £4,053,985 68. 84d.”’ 

* On grounds of equity and function the presence of lay owners could not 
easily be defended, and they came in for some of the sharpest attacks. See, 
e.g., No Age Like unto this Age (1653). 

* See, ¢.g., the second Agreement of the People. 
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proposals were met, but it does not go the whole way, Fully , 1; 
to understand the major political significance of the “issue of _ 
blood ” it is necessary to recall the importance of the Church 4 
in relation to #he civil government at this period. In England 4 
to-day a small minority of people come under the direct influence ; 
of organised religion. In the seventeenth century there can have 
been few who escaped the ramifications of Church organisation 
and propaganda. The parish was the unit of much social and 
economic organisation, and in the days of illiteracy and scanty 









newsprint the pulpit was the great popular disseminator of news iy 
and opinion. “‘ The control of the pulpit,” to borrow a phrase tf 
used by Professor Allen, was broadly equivalent to the modern 4 
control of the press and broadcasting. Charles I, not usually é 
reckoned an acute political observer, was fully alive to the power 4 
of the pulpit as an arm of government. “It is not the change if 






of church government,”’ he wrote, “ which is chiefly aimed at— 
though that were too much—but it is by that pretext to take 
away the dependency of the Church from the Crown; which, let uae 
me tell you, I hold to be of equal consequence to that of the 7 
military, for people are governed by pulpits more than the sword oid 
in times of peace.” } 

Obviously it was of the highest importance how such a body 
was financed,” in particular whether its means of support were 
collected authoritatively and by right, or whether (as was sug- 
gested during the revolutionary period) they were collected 
voluntarily and by the goodwill of the congregations. It needed 
no more perspicacity than that of Charles I to realise that, in the 
latter case, extreme democratic control of the purse-strings would 
lead to extreme democratic control of an important government 
organ. Writing at a crucial point in the tithe controversy, a 
pamphleteer of 1653 strongly deprecated the ministry’s too close 
dependence on the people. ‘As the minds of common people 
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1 Quoted by 8. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War, ed. 1898, m1, 135. 

* Both Laud and the Puritan opposition showed a nice appreciation of the 
importance of controlling ministerial finances. In Laud’s Diary and his History ‘ 
of Troubles (Laud’s Works, ed. Scott and Bliss) he describes how a group of 







London Puritans formed a committee for buying in impropriations, a course : 

which if persisted in would have enabled them, says Laud, “‘ to overthrow the te 
Church Government by getting into their power more dependency of the clergy ti 

than the King and all the Peers and all the Bishops in the kingdom had.”’ This ti ; 

f 

i 







scheme Laud was able to scotch by a decree in Exchequer Chamber. See Works, if 

111, 253—4, and rv, 303-6. He was also able to suppress a scheme whereby London Te 
merchants financed lectureships in their various native counties. See Diary of 9 
John Shaw (Surtees Soc., Vol. 65, 1876). On the other hand, Laud himself 
planned to buy in impropriations (Works, m1, 255). 
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are, so are their manners ; and as their ministers are, so for the most 
are people’s minds. A base and indigent ministry (which follows 
the people as the tail, not leads them as the head) can produce 
nothing but meanness, servility, licentiousness, indifference, pro- 
faneness, atheism, and irreligion in the generality of the people.” 4 

An even more direct menace to society arose through the 
close connection between tithes and other forms of property. 
As Selden had pointed out, the rights of impropriators rested 
on a basis neither better nor worse than that of other lay owners 
of ecclesiastical property, and once inserted there was no know- 
ing where what one contemporary called the “ shoeing-horn ” of 
general tithe abolition would lead. The right to property in 
tithes rested, said those contemporaries who wished to maintain 
it, on the same title-deeds as other kinds of property—+.e., Magna 
Carta, the King’s gift.2_ To question one would soon be to question 
the other, particularly since, as one pro-tithe writer naively ad- 
mitted, the exactions of the landlord who might take the value 
of one-half the husbandman’s corn for his rent were at least as 
blatant as those of the tithe collector? To conservative and timid 
spirits of the seventeenth century, the German peasants’ rebellion 
of a hundred years earlier was a nightmare spectre lurking behind 
all the extreme religious and social movements of the age. Thus 
tithe abolition was said to be the first step leading down the 
slippery path to Miinster, and it was claimed that in the levelling 
projects of the time there was already clear evidence of the be- 
ginnings of this dreadful journey. ‘‘ Here we see the landlords 
and the ministers are the joint marks at which the fire-locks level 
in these days, wherein they only wanted a King John of Leyden 
to herd and protect them in their mutinous ways under pretence 
of saintship and religion.” But it is more than probable, concludes 
the writer, ‘“‘ that landlords rent and tithe rent will stand and fall 
together.” * Nor was this sentiment confined to nervous arm- 
chair critics. It was shared by members of parliament and, 
during a revolutionary period, had its basis in a certain amount 

1 The Case of Ministers Maintenance by Tithes, 1653. One of the most im- 
portant anti-enclosure tracts of the revolutionary period, J. Moore’s Orying Sin 
of England in not Caring for the Poor, first appeared as a sermon preached at 
Lutterworth. 

2 £.g., Some Modest and Sober Considerations concerning Tithes (1653). 

* A Treatise of Tithes (1653). By a Well Wisher to Religion and Property. 

* R. Culmer, Lawless Tithe Robbers Discovered (1654). Cf. A Resolution of a 
Doubt Touching the Alienation of Tithes, printed in a volume of treatises on tithes 
by Henry Spelman, etc. (1646). The writer makes use of the same German 


parallel, and says that there matters went on from bad to worse “ till all the 
partition walls of property were broken down.” 
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” 


of fact. Criticism of ‘ griping landlords ” as well as tithe col- 
lectors was expressed in a petition from Hertfordshire, Bedford- 
shire and Bucks, presented to the Commons in May 1646, and 
members observed with some justification that tenants who 
agitated to be quit of tithes would soon agitate to be quit of rent.” 

Thus the desire to prevent an all-important organ of govern- 
ment from becoming financially dependent on direct popular 
support, and to keep away from the dangerous precedent of inter- 
ference with established rights, were both powerful motives in 
embittering the tithe controversy. A third motive, less capable 
of direct proof but obvious from the foregoing evidence of wide- 
spread alienation, was the influence of impropriators with govern- 
ments which, despite their changing complexion, all contained a 
high proportion of men of property. ; 

The attack on tithes began immediately on the outbreak of the 
Civil Wars. In the first place there were difficulties of adminis- 
tration, since with the rest of the prerogative machinery fell the 
ecclesiastical courts which had played an important though not 


were judges “ of the direct and original question of their “right.” 

Moreover, the administration of the common law was seriously 
impaired. Men were not at this period in an obedient frame of 
mind, and soon the position was aggravated by the removal of 


Royalist clergy from their benefices and the substitution of new 


men towards whom the habit of obedience did not exist. An’ 


Indictment of Tithes . . . by Divers Citizens of London before 
the Lord Mayor, published in 1645, expressed the hope that “ it 
will now appear no more strange to abolish tithes, or any other 
thing contrary to sound doctrine, than it hath been to abolish 
episcopacy, prelacy and common prayer.” The petitioners 
brought forward what was to become the most popular (but 
dangerous) proposal for the alternative maintenance of ministers, 
“the voluntary contribution of the saints.” The Assembly of 
Divines was frequently agitated by the tithe question, and in 
June 1644 Dr. Burgess moved in the Assembly that some re- 
presentation should be made to Parliament on the subject of the 
people’s neglect, and even flat refusal to pay tithes.? In 1643 the 
Commons ordered legislation to be brought in for enabling ministers 
and others [i.e., impropriators] to receive tithes,‘ and when the 

1 The Husbandman’s Plea, loc. cit. 

2 Commons Journal, tv, 534. And see Gardiner, op. cit., 111, 124, 


3 W. Shaw, A History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and Common- 
wealth, 11, 255-6. * Commons Journal, ut, 251. 
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Lower House was slow in fulfilling this intention, the House of 
Lords, true to its réle of guardian of established property rights 
in a dangerous period,’ took up the question. In March 1644 
an ordinance was introduced by the Lord General and read the 
first time to enforce payment of tithes to Parliamentary ministers 
put into sequestered livings.* Seven months later (November 
1644) the promised legislation was passed. It was explained 
that owing to the “ present distractions ’’ people were refusing to 
pay tithes and that, because of the abolition of ecclesiastical 
courts and war-time dislocation of temporal courts, it was difficult 
to take effective proceedings against them. Therefore it was 
enacted that those refusing to pay tithes according to law should 
be brought before the Justices of the Peace and the punishment 
for obstinacy should be seizure of goods or prison.* 

Probably the majority of those who refused tithe payment 
were influenced by no more than purely empirical motives—the 
desire to take advantage of a troubled situation to escape payment 
of an unpopular tax. Sometimes, too, the opposition came from a 
respectable section of the community who could not be suspected 
of any desire to attack property in general by means of the “ shoe- 
ing-horn ” of tithes, or of working for ultra-democratic control 
of the Church. But even in the first five or six years of the 
revolutionary period, before the left-wing political and religious 
parties had had time to crystallise their programmes, the non- 
payment of tithes was exalted into a dangerous principle by some 
groups of objectors. When persons who refused to pay tithes to 
the occupant of the living of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, were called 
to the Bar of the Upper House, they declared that while they 
recognised no right in law to compel them to pay tithes they 
had offered to subscribe an equivalent sum voluntarily. A 
writer of 1645, addressing himself to the Assembly of Divines, 
asked them to consider whether it was not possible that this 
“mercenary praying and preaching will grow contemptible, and 
our exercising weavers, feltmongers, cobblers etc. be found more 
to resemble true ministers of the Gospel than your learned 
doctorships "’? A further query was “ whether may it nowadays 

1 On this subject, see the article by C. Hill on ‘‘ The Agrarian Legislation of 
the Interregnum ”’ in the Eng. Hist. Rev. for April 1940. It has also appeared 
from the present writer’s investigations that the Lords were the most frequent 
recipients of petitions about the breaking down of enclosures in the early sixteen- 
wey ee Journal v1, 492. 


* Firth and Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1, 567. 
$ Lords Journals, vu, 175, 
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be infallibly discerned that a minister is truly called to preach 
unto a people any otherways than’ by the peoples calling of 
him?” 1 The suggestion was also made at this time, and was to 
become more general round about 1653, that ministers should, 
in addition to or instead of “ the voluntary contributions of the 
saints,” live by the labours of their own hands.? Here were 
present all the most menacing features of ultra-democratic control, 
and it is not surprising that there was considerable support among 
the City of London and the Scottish Commissioners for the 
proposal that Deans’ and Chapters’ lands should be utilised for the 
support of the ministry.’ 

In July 1645 and May 1646 there were presented to the 
House of Commons two remarkable petitions from the county of 
Hertfordshire * associated with Bedfordshire and Bucks, and in 
1647 these petitions were published under the title of The Husband- 
man’s Plea against Tithes.5 They contain matter which explains, 
if it does not justify, the comment of M.P.s that the authors were 
ignorant of the laws of God and the kingdom, and that tenants 
who were asking to be quit of tithes would soon ask to be quit of 
rent. To begin with, the petitioners introduce a point which was 
later made much of by that band of extreme social revolutionaries, 
the Diggers, namely that the benefits of the Revolution had so far 
been limited to a single class. They praise Parliament for abolish- 
ing the Star Chamber and Court of Wards, but point out that the 
benefit of these reforms has not been felt by the rank and file of 
Englishmen, ‘‘ most of which move not in that sphere with those 
that hold land by those services.”’ Tithes are said to be contrary 
to the 38th article of the Church, and to be worse than the com- 
munity of goods condemned by that article, “for if all things 
should be common, then none should want if others had anything, 
which were more agreeable to Christian doctrine than for these 
tithe-mongers to take away other men’s goods which they are 
not able to spare.” This argument of “ the lesser evil ” might 
be dismissed as mere rhetoric. More serious was the fact that the 
petitioners slid almost insensibly into an attack on “the many 
griping landlords ” who take advantage of their tenants to enforce 

1 Tithe Gatherers no Gospel Officers (1645). 

% A Short Conference between a Scrupling Presbyterian and a Puritan. 

3 Lords Journals, rx, 599. And see C. Hill’s article in the Eng. Hist. Rev., 
POY ssi Journals, tv, 208, 534. 

5 See also W. Urwick, Nonconformity in Herts, p. 141, and App. tv, p. 832, 


where some matter not included in Thomason’s edition of the pamphlet appears. 
* Whitacre's Diary, quoted by S. R. Gardiner, op. cit., 11, 124. 
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unreasonable rents, calculated on the potential value of the land 
after the tenant has put both capital and labour into it. 

Side by side with dangerous theorising on the subject continued 
the widespread refusal of the ordinary taxpayer to pay an un- 
popular tax which he had now some grounds and opportunity 
for evading. The ministers put into the increasing number of 
confiscated livings fared worst, and a piquant situation must 
have arisen when, as was reported in August 1647, the ejected 
ministers entered into the game and egged on their former flocks 
to refuse tithe payments to the newcomers.!_ In July of the same 
year ministers in sequestered livings in Cambridgeshire, Essex, 
Kent, Herts, Sussex, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Devon and 
other counties complained of their inability to collect tithes.? 
Parliament endeavoured to meet the case by passing an Act which 
left no doubt that ministers put into sequestered livings were 
covered by the previous legislation of 1644.8 

In the spring and summer of 1647 the Leveller party in army 
and country began to formulate its programme, and anti-tithe 
petitions from Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire and Hertfordshire, 
presented to the House of Commons in September of that year and 
later published, bear clear traces of Leveller influence. The 
petitioners complain that their hopes of reaping the fruits of 
victory “‘ by the removal of all common grievances and the 
enjoying a freedom in their estates in some measure answerable 
to the price they have paid” are frustrated by the continuance 
of the burden of tithes, which, coming on top of other war-time 
exactions, helps to force them down into the position of day- 
labourers. They complain especially bitterly of recent legislation 
which has put the power of enforcing tithes into the hands of 
J.P.s, many of whom, they say, are interested in maintaining 
tithes and are thereby made judges in their own cause. 

From 1647 onwards anti-tithe agitation became associated 
with the various left-wing political and religious parties which 
were thrown up as the Revolution progressed. Levellers, Diggers, 
Fifth-Monarchy Men, Baptists, and Quakers all included tithe 


1 Lords Journals, tx, 389. 

* Ibid., rx, 344. It is noteworthy that the group of counties mentioned here 
lie predominantly in Eastern England, the area associated with Independency 
and the New Model. Throughout the tithe agitation certain counties, such as 
Herts, Bucks, and Kent, stand out in relief. Bucks and Kent were also centres of 

ion. 


agitation. 
* Firth and Rait, 1, 996. For further legislation renewing this Act till 
November 1650 and making the Act of 1644 apply to London, see ibid., 1, 1117, 
1226. * Commons Journals, v, 301, and The Copy of Three Petitione. 
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abolition in their programmes. Both the second and third 
Agreements of the People propose to abolish tithes, but while the 
second proposes to substitute maintenance out of public funds 
and is tender towards the rights of impropriators, the third pro- 
poses that parishioners shall be given freedom to choose what 
ministers they like and shall maintain them by voluntary con- 
tributions. The Diggers, as was natural in a body which aimed 
at complete social and economic revolution, went much farther 
in their attacks on the “ tithing priests,” whom together with the 
lords of manors and the lawyers they considered responsible for 
a state of society which they wished to destroy. ‘The Kingly 
power,” said Winstanley, the Digger spokesman, “sets up a 
preaching clergy to draw the people by insinuating words to con- 
form hereunto, and for their pains kingly power gives them 
tithes. And when the kingly power hath any design to lift up 
himself higher, then the clergy is to preach up that design, as of 
late in our Wars the preachers most commonly in their sermons 
meddled with little but state matters.” 1 Fifth Monarchists 
and Baptists, with their vague but always potentially dangerous 
ideas of a Millennium and a rule of saints, were strongly opposed 
to tithes, and it was to Jessey, a Baptist minister, that Cromwell 
was said to have made his rash and unfulfilled promise to abolish 
tithes by 3 September 1654.2, The part played by the Quakers 
became important in the later sixteen-fifties, and will be considered 
below. 

Desire to see some change made in the arrangements for 
ministers’ maintenance was not, however, confined to the ex- 
tremists. In April 1652 Parliament received a petition from the 
inhabitants of Middlesex and referred it to the committee for the 
better propagation of the Gospel to consider how a “ convenient 
and competent ’” maintenance for ministers could be settled in 
place of tithes. On the question whether tithes should continue 
to be paid until new arrangements were made, the House divided, 
and voted in favour by a narrow majority of ten. It was this wide 
front of agreement on the general question of tithe reform clash- 
ing with a strong opposition, which helped to make it an issue 
of first-rate political importance. Much the same happened in 
the case of law reform, which, sponsored alike by some moderates 
and by extremists, became one of the major bones of contention 
in the second decade of the Revolution. 


1 G. Winstanley, A New Year's Gift for Parliament and the Army (1650). 
*L. F. Brown, The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy 
Men, p. 120. 
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During the parliament of 1653 both these questions came 
to a head. It is worth noting that neither the constitution nor 
actions of this parliament were so inherently absurd as has often 
been supposed. It would, of course, be absurd in twentieth- 
century England to choose a national representative assembly 
using the churches as basic units. It was not so in the seventeenth 
century, when they represented a good cross-section of the com- 
munity. In fact, when the narrow and inconsistent franchise 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century parliaments is borne in 
mind, it is arguable that the much-derided “ Parliament of Saints ” 
was elected on a more representative franchise than any till the 
nineteenth century. The actions of this parliament, again, bear 
no marks of insanity. It was divided into a left and right wing, 
and the difference was not between sane and insane but between 
those who, in the manner of the French Revolution, wished to 
carry farther the achievements of 1649 by abolishing feudal and 
ecclesiastical privilege and codifying the law, and those who re- 
garded these proposals as unwelcome in themselves and as a 
threat to property and social order. On the committee which 
was appointed to consider law reform the extremists were in a 
majority, while on that for tithes the two parties were fairly 
evenly balanced. 

The year which saw the dissolution of the Long Parliament 
and the summoning of the “ Parliament of Saints ”’ was marked by 
an outburst of enthusiasm for what a sectarian journalist de- 
scribed ecstatically as “‘ these overturning, overturning, over- 
turning days.” 2 Many pamphlets and petitions were published, 
and were refuted, which underline the social implications of the 
anti-tithe proposals and help to explain the violent opposition 
which they were to encounter from the conservative sections 
of parliament and army. The demand that not only should 
ministers be dependent on the voluntary contributions of their 
flocks but that they should also be expected to support themselves 
by manual work had for some time been gaining in popularity. 
Besides being rooted in former customs, it had at this time a 
basis in recent experience, since the swarm of lay preachers who 
loosed themselves on the country at the beginning of the Civil 
Wars were to a large extent artisans and small master crafts- 
men. A writer of 1652 had strongly deprecated the fact that 
ministers objected to working with their own hands or being 


1 H. A. Glass, The Barebone Parliament, pp. 91-2, 108-9. 
, * The Faithful Scout, 8 July 1653. 
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questioned by their flock. John Gauden, a Presbyterian minister 
and possible author of Hikon Basilike,? set out a year later to 
refute these sentiments. It was now argued, he said, that a 
new race of preachers had sprung up, different from the old, able 
and willing to work with their own hands. But apart from the 
fact that these men were unfit for the ministry, such methods 
introduced a dangerous precedent. “If private presumptions 
enable men and invest them into places of office, what soldier will 
not be a Colonel or General presently?’ Wise rulers should not 
consider what the common people desire but what is good for them. 
It would be a dreadful thing to leave the ministers to the mercies 
of the common herd, “ exposing us to fight with beasts, and to 
be trampled under the feet of unreasonable men.” * Prynne and 
other writers found it necessary to deny that Christ and St. Paul 
laboured with their hands,‘ thereby indicating that this argument 
was being used to justify the employment of the clergy in manual 
labour. A petition presented to Cromwell and Harrison from 
Kent in June 1653 coupled a plea for tithe abolition and the 
voluntary maintenance of ministers with much typical Leveller 
phraseology, and with an attack on the “ Norman power ” in the 
persons of lords of manors who still received feudal dues at a time 
when England was supposed to have been freed. The City 
became alarmed at the number and character of petitions from 
the counties urging tithe abolition, and in September 1653 the 
Common Council sent petitioners to the House to beg for the 
continuance of an ancient institution confirmed by Magna Carta.*® 

It is against the background of such petitions and all that had 
gone before that the crisis of November—December 1653 must be 
considered. It was not only tithes themselves that were felt 
to be. at stake—that would have resulted in opposition merely 
from the interested clergy and impropriators—but the whole 
future of property and settled government. On 17 November, 
by a majority of 58 to 41, the House resolved to abolish patronage, 
and later ordered that a bill to this effect should be brought 
in on 6 December. Was it right, it was asked, that “‘ the glebe, 
the tithes and oblations, together with the care and cure of souls ” 
should be bought and sold and bandied about?’ The final 


1 An Outrageous Outcry for Tithes Answered (1652). 

® See Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, ed, 1903, vol. 
111, 336. * J. Gauden, The Case of Ministers Maintenance by Tithes (1653). 

4 W. Prynne, A Gospel Plea (1653) and The Due Right of Tithes Examined 
(1653). 5 No Age Like unto This Age (1653). 

® Glass, op. cit., p. 109. 7 “ An Exact Relation,” Somers Tracts, v1, 279. 
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break came not over the question of impropriations but over the 
wider and more dangerous question of the general right of ministers 
to tithes. The report of the committee for tithes on 2 December 
reflected the views of the moderate section. The first part of their 
report recommended the ejection of unsuitable ministers. Then, 
coming to the central question of tithes, they recommended 
that anyone who scrupled to pay should be summoned before 
the local J.P.s, who were to decide on the value of tithe to be paid 
either in money or kind. Legal property in tithes should not be 
questioned. A week later these proposals were rejected by two 
votes on the first clause, and immediately the ‘‘ moderate ” 
elements in House and Army took fright. They feared that 
unless drastic measures were taken to prevent it the dreaded 
landslide might now begin. And measures were taken. Hitherto 
the extreme party in parliament had owed its successes to superior 
organisation and zeal, for in numbers it was inferior. Now the 
moderates were to show what could be done when the spur to 
action was sharp enough. Lambert and his officers conferred and 
negotiated all through 11 December. (a Puritan Sunday !), and 
by the end of the day had succeeded in detaching some of the 
less convinced anti-tithe members from their allegiance. The 
goodwill of the Speaker, Francis Rous, was secured, and on the 
following day he and the carefully prepared members arrived 
early. As soon as the Speaker had taken the Chair Sir Charles 
Wolseley, a member of the Council of State, launched the attack 
by reproaching the extremists with attempting to rob officers of 
their pay, to destroy Chancery and substitute a new legal system, 
and finally with aiming a blow at property itself by their attack 
on patronage. He moved that parliament should surrender its 
powers to the Lord General. The rest of the story is well known. 
The “ Parliament of Saints” with its far-reaching projects of 
liberal reform was succeeded by the conservative and even re- 
actionary Protectorate. But the full significance of the change 
which occurred is not always realised. Hitherto, although the 
achievements of the Revolution had naturally redounded mainly 
to the benefit of the landowners and merchants who had been 
chiefly responsible for it, there had been clearly perceptible cross- 
currents working in favour of lower sections of the community, 
the small craftsmen and husbandmen and artizans, who had rallied 
and whom it had been convenient to rally to the common cause of 
defeating Stuart absolutism. As an anti-tithe pamphleteer of 
1652 well put it: “The people of this nation and the people of 
God in it have for these twelve years past been more enlightened 
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in the mystery of their slaveries and liberties, both in Army 
and City and country, and that people have dared to speak 
and confer.” 1 To a limited extent, but more widely than is 
sometimes supposed, these aspirations had been translated into 
practice between 1647 and 1653. The crushing of the Leveller 
movement had been their first signal defeat. Now the summary 
dissolution of the “ Parliament of Saints’ was to usher in a 
wave of reaction which was symptomised by the authoritarian 
constitution drawn up in the Instrument of Government,? by the 
conservative membership of the first Parliament of the Pro- 
tectorate, and by Cromwell’s opening. speech to it, in which 
the dangers of “ levelling” principles and of those who cried 
“ overturn, overturn, overturn” were attacked with an almost 
hysterical vehemence, in striking contrast with his earlier toleration 
of unorthodox views. The first step on the journey to Restoration 
had been taken,* for if the ‘‘ popular front ” policy of the earlier 
period was to be abandoned and repression of popular movements 
to become the official line, that task could be more efficiently 
undertaken by a government which possessed the advantages 
of tradition and of support from Royalists and Catholics. So 
long as a government existed which was associated with revolution 
and contained within itself even a few extremist elements, so long 
there was danger that new revolutionary parties would arise and 
old ones refuse to be crushed.‘ 

The new party which gave the government most sleepless 
nights during the middle and later fifties was that of the Quakers. 
It seems probable that the political quietism which made this 
sect innocuous during its later stages was not so conspicuous at 
the beginning. However this may be, on the subject of tithes the 


1 An Outrageous Outcry for Tithes Answered (1652). 

2 In Article XXXV of the Instrument it was promised that “‘ a provision 
less subject to scruple and contention, and more certain than the present ”’ 
should be made for ministers, but in the meantime the present method should 
continue. 

® When Lambert asked Ludlow in 1655 why he could not accept the present 
Government, Ludlow replied with some exaggeration: ‘‘ Because it seems to me 
to be in substance a re-establishment of that which we all engaged against and had 
with a great expense of blood and treasure abolished.’”» Memoirs, ed. Firth, 
1, 435. 

* For an instance of the way in which tithe agitation associated itself with 
old revolutionary parties and localities, see. Tithes a Curse to all, Nations but 
Canaan, 1654, in which the writer reminds Cromwell of his promises made to 
the Army Levellers at Newmarket and Triploe Heath, and describes how he was 
imprisoned for speaking against tithes at Wellingboro’, a former centre of Digger 
activity, and was helped during his captivity by friends in Southwark, a former 
Leveller stronghold. 
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Quakers were plainly recalcitrant, and in fact made non-payment 
one of the main points in their programme. Fox frequently 
preached against tithes, and his followers preferred to go to prison 
rather than pay thém. In a Quaker anti-tithe pamphlet of 
1657 there is an echo of earlier left-wing propaganda in the state- 
ment that what is sauce for the rich goose is also sauce for the 
poor gander, and that therefore humble tithe-payers should have 
their share in the benefits of a Revolution which has abolished 
the Court of Wards. Surely, said the writer, “‘ they [the land- 
lords] will not deny the poorer sort of people their own and dear- 
bought increase.”’ 1 

That the House of Commons was by no means altogether 
complacent on the subject of tithes is shown by frequent references 
during 1657 to the reading of a bill, but the old fear that attack 
on tithes might broaden into attack on other forms of property 
still haunted the minds of defenders of the established order. 
When a bill for the Maintenance of Bristol ministers was under 
debate in 1657, Sir Walter Strickland declared: ‘‘ The same 
levelling principle will lay waste properties and deny rents, upon 
the same account that they do tithes.” 

In September 1658 Oliver Cromwell died, and at once a 
none-too-stable political equilibrium became definitely insecure. 
Oliver’s ability and personality, and above all his influence over 
the Army, had enabled him to keep subversive elements, both to 
left and right, in check. With his death were re-kindled sparks 
which threatened a return to the “ overturning days” of the 
period between 1647 and 1653, and which could only be effectively 
quenched by a restoration of traditional authority. In country, 
army and in the handful of the Rump Parliament which met in 
May 1659 the extreme revolutionary parties which were associated 
with the religious forms known as Anabaptism and Sectarianism 
raised their heads again. In September 1659 Mr. Rumbold 
wrote to Hyde that it was everywhere believed “ that the govern- 
ment will fall into the hands of Anabaptists and their adherents ; 
which gives very great apprehensions, especially to such persons 
as, having great estates, have hitherto secured them by complying 
with the prevailing interest, but are now of opinion that they shall 
not long enjoy them under this sort of people.” * The Army split 
into two sections, which held regular meetings to discuss political 
affairs, and from among the section which included the lower 


1 The Great Case of Tithes (1657). The author calls himself A. Puppie, but 
tsaid by Thomason to be Anthony Pearson, a Quaker. 
Burton, Diary, 11, 166. 
Quoted Guizot. Richard Cromwell and the Restoration, 1, 184—5. 
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officers it was rumoured that agitators had once again been 
chosen. 

Among the institutions which contemporaries, rightly or 
wrongly, believed to be trembling ‘in the balance, none was felt 
to be more important than that of tithes. In May 1659 Bordeaux, 
the French Ambassador, wrote to Mazarin that the City Govern- 
ment, which he said was composed of Presbyterians and ministers, 
feared that tithes would be endangered if the government of the 
country fell into the hands of Anabaptists and Sectaries.? 
Numerous pamphlets and petitions were publisked, and people 
were said to be flocking to London to petition against tithes. 
On 14 June a petition was presented to the House from the 
“* well-affected ” of Somerset, Wilts, part of Devon, Dorset and 
Hants. The petitioners were told through the Speaker that the 
House had decided to continue the payment of tithes till an 
alternative means of support had been decided upon. When the 
question was put that it should be referred to a Committee to 
find such means, “ and to have regard to the interest and title of 
impropriators,”’ the voting resulted in a tie, and the motion was 
only carried by the vote of the Speaker. A fortnight later another 
anti-tithe petition was presented, this time from “‘ many thousands 
of free-born people.” * The House resolved that tithes should 
continue to be pafd until a new form of maintenance had been 
devised, but in the debate which followed the word until was 
altered to unless, a very important change. It was decided that 
the vote should be printed and published, and that the judges 
should promulgate it on their circuits. According to Bordeaux, 
who wrote to Mazarin on 10 July, this was “ the most important 
resolution which has been adopted lately.”*5 But the bone of 
contention had not been buried effectively, for after the high- 
handed dispersal of Parliament by Lambert and his soldiers in the 
autumn of 1659, the Army, or at least a section of it, unearthed 
it once again. Bordeaux, writing to Mazarin on 17 November, 
said that the Council of War had lately been on the point of abolish- 
ing tithes and the Court of Chancery (the same proposals which 
had brought disaster on the Parliament of 1653). ‘‘ And,” said 
Bordeaux, ‘‘if the wishes of the subaltern officers had been 
attended to, this reform would have been accomplished.” ® 


1 Thurloe, State Papers, vi, 666. And ef. Bordeaux to Mazarin, quoted 
Guizot, 1, App., p. 373. 

2 Bordeaux to Mazarin. Quoted Guizot, op. cit., 1, App., p. 373. 

® According to L. F. Brown, op. cit., this was a Quaker petition. 

4 Commons Journals, vir, 694. 

5 Bordeaux to Mazarin, Guizot, op. cit., 1, App., p. 424. And see also p. 432. 

® Ibid., p. 284. 

No. 101.—voL. xxvI. c 
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Though it is probable that the extremist forces were too much 
divided among themselves to be really dangerous, they were 
certainly thought to be so, and this time there was no Oliver 
Cromwell to put them down with force and prayers. Therefore 
conservative elements in England turned to Monk and his army 
in Scotland as their only salvation. It was Monk’s pleasure to 
pose as non-political, the plain soldier whose only business it 
was to carry out the commands of the civil authority. Never- 
theless he had already taken the important step of putting all 
Anabaptists in“his army under restraint,’ thereby showing that 
there were limits to his political detachment. It was said, wrote 
Dordeaux on 24 November, that Monk and his army were “‘ charged 
to insist principally upon the recall of the old Parliament, or the 
convention of a new one, on the maintenance of the ancient laws 
of the nation, and on the support of the ministers by the ordinary 
mode, that is, by tithes.” * And from one of the communications 
of the enigmatic soldier himself it would appear that tithes 
bulked large among the issues which decided his southward 
march. Writing to the congregated-churches in London from 
Coldstream on 22 December, Monk attacked the careerist am- 
bitions of the Army in England, and accused them of having 
made common cause with a party “ with those designs magistracy 
and ministry can no more stand than whoSe of the common 
enemy, and to gratify them have declared publicly that they 
would take away tithes, and have now proceeded so far as to 
open again that issue of blood which had for a good time (through 
mercy) been stopped, and was in a hopeful way to have been 
altogether healed.” * On 22 December the Rump was recalled, 
and on 2 January 1660 Monk crossed the Border. The last 
expiring Act of the Rump Parliament was a stringent measure 
enabling ministers to recover tithes and confirming indefinitely 
all ordinances and Acts passed for that purpose.* On the surface 
a circumscribed and not fundamentally important issue, the tithe 
question had contributed in no small degree to the Restoration 


of Charles IT. 
MARGARET JAMES. 

1 D. Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II, 1, 13. 

* Bordeaux to Mazarin. Quoted Guizot, op. cit., p. 287. Ludlow describes 
how the Committee of Safety (the executive of mixed civilian and military com- 
position which was formed after the Army dispersed Parliament) was thought 
by the lawyers and by the clergy to be on the point of meddling with tithes and 
the law. In order to forestall this the two threatened parties intrigued with the 
higher officers and, according to Ludlow, offered them a bribe of £100,000 in 
return for the protection of their vital interests. Ludlow, op. cit., m, 161. 

* Clarke Papers, tv, 214. * Firth and Rait, u, 1467. 





ROGER LOWE, SHOPKEEPER AND NONCONFORMIST 


Tue diary of Roger Lowe of Ashton-in-Makerfield has been 
known to the antiquaries of Lancashire for some time. Lowe 
was a Presbyterian mercer, and his diary stretches from January 
1663 to March 1669. Rather naturally his first two editors * used 
the document primarily as a quarry of local lore, and in so far as 
they related it to national history, as a test of how the Claren- 
don Code was applied in South Lancashire. Recently Professor 
Wallace Notestein has revived interest in Lowe in an essay of 
great charm and easily-borne learning,? and has induced his 
pupil Dr. W. L. Sachse to produce a new edition of the manu- 
script. For these scholars the interest of the diary is not anti- 
quarian or ecclesiastical, but sociological : Roger Lowe, in their 
hands, has become the voice of a whole class and sect—of the 
obscure and almost voiceless class of those village and small-town 
shopkeepers who were, in seventeenth-century England, such 
typical representatives of nonconformity. One important result 
of this, and of other,‘ enquiries, has been to show that English 
nonconformity of the seventeenth century embraced many and 
varied types of character. The “ typical” puritan of convention, 
unchanged from sect to sect and from generation to generation, 
is misleading. Lowe, for instance, was not inhibited from all 
normal pleasures: he drank and flirted, ran races and played 
games. For this wider view, particularly when it is presented 
with Professor Notestein’s understanding, all students of English 
society and religion will be grateful. But, curiously, neither he 
nor Dr. Sachse has worked out what seems to me to be the most 
important aspect of the diary’s sociological interest—its direct 
relevance to the controversy about the relations between puri- 
tanism and capitalism. The latter part of this essay is an 
attempt to fill that blank. 


1 Local Gleanings Relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, 1, ed. J. P. Earwaker 
(reprinted from the Manchester Courier, April-August 1876); The Diary of 
Roger Lowe of Ashton-in-Makerfield, Leigh, 1877 (reprinted from the Leigh 
Chronicle). 

* In English Folk, 1938, pp. 217-243. 

3 The Diary of Roger Lowe, ed. William L. Sachse, 1938—a complete transcript 
of the diary, but omitting the appendices given in the previous editions. For 
the history of the MS. see Harwaker, II, 218. 

* See esp. M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, Chicago, 1939; and P. A. 
Scholes, The Puritans and Music in England and New England, 1934, 
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But first it will be necessary to give an account of the man 
and his career. Besides being relevant to the main issue, this 
may be of use to the historian interested in seventeenth-century 
shopkeeping, a subject for which the material is hard to come 
by. Since Lowe was a puritan writing a diary as an exercise of 
devotion, his references to his worldly career, though copious, are 
scattered and oblique, and none of his editors—not even the 
latest *—has done anything to make them clearer and more 
accessible. 

The diary opens on 1 January 1663, with Lowe as an appren- 
tice in charge of a shop at Ashton which belonged to a mercer 
of Leigh (about five and a half miles away) and which formed'a 
branch of the establishment there. We can only make guesses 
at his age, for, unlike most puritan diarists, Lowe never mentions 
his birthdays. The fact that he was serving a nine-years’ term 
which ended in November 1665 gives us a guide, but only a rough 
one, since the age at which apprentices were taken varied greatly, 
and since in any case Lowe’s term ended some unknown time 
before its appointed limit. If, at a guess, we put his age at the 
time of being indentured at fourteen, and the actual length of 
his apprenticeship at seven years, then he would be about nine- 
teen when the diary begins. He was old enough in the next 
year (1664) to be worried about his future and to be anxious to 
get married, but young enough in May 1663 to have his first 
taste of staying up courting. A maturing adolescent, in fact. 

Of his parentage and life. before 1663 we know little. He 
never tells us where he was born, but the clues in the diary— 
and they are many—lead clearly to Leigh, where his master and 
his sisters lived, and his parents by 1663 lay buried. For a 
short period, probably between 1657 and 1658, he was in service 
with the scholarly vicar of Great Budworth, Cheshire, Mr. Live- 
sey, and from 1658 with the mercer. Since at least October 
1660 he had been at the Ashton shop, but his ties with Leigh 
remained unbroken and strong. 

So much is certain. In addition, there are several indications 
that he may have attended the grammar-school at Leigh. He 
had, at all events, a good grounding in the three R’s, and could 
read, write and reckon fluently, if not always impeccably. (There 


1 This account is based almost entirely on the diary itself, of which I have 
used only the printed editions. 

* Dr. Sachse was not concerned with the economic aspect of Lowe’s career. 
His index is poor, and there are some omissions and inaccuracies in his editing. 
He makes rather less than the due acknowledgement to the previous editors. 
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are four mistakes of dating in the diary, and two arithmetical 
and one grammatical slips.) He had, besides, a smattering of 
Latin and some knowledge of legal forms, and so equipped was 
able to act as public scribe, notary and accountant to all and 
sundry in Ashton. Apart from its return in cash and ale (for 
nonconformity only rarely involved teetotalism before the age of 
tea-drinking), this work made him a busy and important member 
of Ashton society. He had opportunities as scribe of learning the 
private affairs of his clients (always rather involved, as in all 
small communities), and as accountant and notary, of taking a 
minor part in public transactions—the local constables, faced 
with clerical work, would call in his aid, and the whitesmiths of 
Ashton once had him draw up an agreement “for them to goe 
to counsell with about their trade.’””’ His work on leases took 
him into the houses of the great men of local society, to the 
Gerards’, for instance, papist squires of Ashton. For the task of 
teaching boys to “endite letters and to cast account up” he 
showed less appetite. 

But Lowe had something more than technical ability. His 
Presbyterianism, and the friendly relations it brought with 
ministers, would be a more important source of culture than any 
school. The discipline of the intellect imposed by listening to 
and remembering Presbyterian sermons, by praying in meetings, 
and by arguing with the enemy—in all of which Lowe was active 
—finds a reflection in his powers of expression. His diary was 
no doubt in intention a form of devotional exercise—a record of 
shifting moods, of meditations and resolutions; but it was an 
intellectual exercise too.1_ The prose is usually workmanlike and 
clear; he can strike off a good phrase (like “ Raph the too 
luxurious luster’) and he only once uses business-English out of 
its context (“‘envited per old Peter to goe home with them”’). 
Occasionally, at times of stress, he would compose verses—poor 
things, all roughly modelled on the smoother but equally banal 
verses of his friend the puritan minister of Ashton, Mr. Woods 
(which Lowe once copied into his diary), but all written with 
obvious relish and an air of self-importance. His culture is 


1 The encouragement given to the habit of diary-keeping by the puritans’ 
insistence on self-examination has often been observed. The annotator in 
Earwaker (1, 201) shows that the habit was commended in a book of devotion 
which Lowe can be proved to have read. Lowe began his diary on 1 January, 
but there were good practical reasons for that (Pepys did the same), and I can 
find little evidence of the puritans having encouraged the practice of New Year 
resolutions. More frequently seventeenth-century puritans made their resolu- 
tions on their birthdays. 
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mainly religious and biblical, although the quotations from the 
Bible and the echoes from it are remarkably few. Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs appears once when Lowe read from it in the company 
of an invalid minister, just before going to hear the result of an 
appeal against a tax-assessment. The occasion made them for 
some reason “a litle mery.’”’ The only other books he tells of 
reading are four works of devotion, two of which were by leaders 
of Lancashire nonconformity. One of the others was Lewis 
Bayly’s famous and widespread Practice of Piety. Of religious 
history he knew enough to confute a papist’s calumnies of Luther 
and Calvin, while he had crossed one of the pontes asinorum of 
secular historical studies by compiling a list of the kings of the 
Saxon heptarchy. The only secular author of whom he betrays 
any knowledge is Aesop, whose moralisings may have commended 
him to the puritans.’ 

Until November 1665 Lowe remained as apprentice in sole 
charge of the shop at Ashton. We learn little of the parent shop 
at Leigh, beyond the fact that there was at least one other 
apprentice there, and little of the terms of Lowe’s apprentice- 
ship, apart from its length (nine years), and the obligation on 
the part of his master to keep him in clothes. He was provided 
with quarters at his shop, and presumably allowed something 
for living expenses, like other outdoor apprentices of the time. 
His master once gave him a heifer, which Lowe probably grazed 
on the Town Green, and there are hints that he may have kept 
poultry and pigs. About his living conditions, we can only 
conjecture. The fact that he was disgusted by the “ fowle 
sheets ”’ in which he slept on a visit to Manchester suggests that 
he had certain standards, but except during illness, he looked © 
after himself. Naturally his friends used the shop as a port of 
call, and naturally Lowe, being five and a half miles away from 
Leigh, used it for his courting. 

As grocer or mercer he dealt in a wide variety of commodities, 
including cloth, ribbon, hour-glasses, scythes, scythe-stones, 
candles, wax, honey, currants and possibly tobacco. For the 


1 But see Leigh, p. 43. The fact that there are only three recorded occasions 
on wkich he read or sang the Bible in private may only mean that Bible-reading 
was not an event. 

* He was a favourite of the pedagogues, cf. C. Hoole, A New Discovery of the 
Old Art of Teaching Schoole (1660), 1913, 11, 59-60; Martindale, Life, Chetham 
Soc., tv, 14; Locke, Thoughts concerning Education (1693), 1912, pp. 119-120. 
Some puritans disapproved of him (L. B. Wright, Middle-Class Oulture in 
Elizabethan England, 1935, p. 231), and Milton did not recommend him in his 
Tractate of Education. 
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most part his goods were supplied on credit by his master, 
fetched by Lowe, and paid for piecemeal. Some goods it was - 
more convenient to allow Lowe to buy himself—honey and wax, 
for example, he could get on favourable terms from friends and 
relations, and scythes, scythe-stones and hour-glasses he bought 
independently, earning an occasional commission. And since 
Ashton was nearer than Leigh to Warrington, Lowe was allowed 
to do some of his own buying there, and built up a connection 
with Warrington tradespeople which was later to prove valuable. 
He never describes his sales in the diary, and only rarely men- 
tions even the fact of a sale, but his descriptions of debt-collecting 
show that, like small shopkeepers. in all ages, he had often to 
allow credit, and that his customers mostly lived in and around 
Ashton. Once he had to sue a guarantor in Ashton town court— 
most reluctantly, since the guarantor was a prominent and 
venerable nonconformist. At irregular and infrequent intervals 
his master would call on him, while it was Lowe’s duty to pay 
visits to Leigh fairly frequently. Sundays were generally used 
for this purpose, but he rarely reveals what business was nor- 
mally done. On or about quarter-days the visits were clearly 
more important, and at these times the apprentice often took 
cash to his'‘master. Once a year, in May, there was a reckoning, 
which entailed an examination of the accounts and stock at 
Ashton, and a visit to Leigh, where this casting-up would be 
checked by reference to the books there, and the annual balance 
struck. 

The details which Lowe gives, for two periods, of the final 
balance, afford some indication of the scope and success of his 
work. In the twelve months ending in February 1664 he had 
received from his master goods to the value of £148 8s. 9d., and 
had sold all but just over thirteen pounds’ worth, though all the 
debts had not been collected. According to the final reckoning 
made in May, he had earned for his master in the year £21 1s. 5d., 
which apparently pleased both of them. Over the last eighteen 
months of his apprenticeship ending in November 1665, he had 
had proportionately fewer goods from his master, but had earned 
a proportionately greater profit—f£48. Once he specifies the 
rate of profit, probably because, for once in a while—it concerned 
some hour-glasses bought direct from the maker—he had the 
chance of determining the rate himself. He paid 10s. a dozen 
for them, and “‘ sold them after 12.” 

This incident is a reminder that Lowe’s position was markedly 
different from that of the indoor apprentice. Besides being free 
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from constant supervision, he had opportunities to use initiative 
‘ and to assume responsibility. Lowe was a nervous youth who 
feared responsibility, but he must on many counts have blessed 
those five and a half miles between Ashton and Leigh. Nothing 
is more striking in the whole account he gives of his apprentice- 
ship than this suggestion of comparative freedom. No doubt 
the diary, as a record largely of what a shopkeeper regarded as 
events, gives a disproportionate emphasis to everything that was 
not concerned with shopkeeping, but it still remains clear that 
Lowe might, within wide limits, use and misuse his time as he 
liked. In theory it would be his duty not to neglect the shop in 
shop-hours except by permission, but the occasions on which he 
asked permission, or refused an invitation on grounds of business, 
were notably few. Religious services, the company of friends or 
relations, the pursuit of happiness with a young woman, or the 
‘ pursuit of wealth as a scribe—all were powerful incentives to 
leave the shop to take care of itself. Lowe was able to snatch 
an odd hour here and there, or part of a day or even a whole 
day, without a by-your-leave or much risk of its being noticed. 
The result is some downright negligence, which may have been 
the subject of those complaints by his master which he records. 
He was often able to stay overnight with friends who did not 
live very far away, perhaps without disturbing the proper routine 
of his duties, but certainly without asking permission. The two 
week-ends (Saturday to Monday) which he spent with the Rev. 
Mr. Woods at Thelwall in Cheshire were both, as far as can be 
gathered, unauthorised, and the second visit, which developed 
into a leisurely mixture of business and drinking in Warrington 
on the way back, led customers coming to the shop to ask where 
he was. Those Sundays on which a visit to Leigh was not 
imperative were, in fact, holidays. 

Lowe’s advantages did not consist merely in his being remote 
from Leigh. There is every sign that his master’s régime was 
kindly to a degree, and Lowe, for all his complaints, paid tribute 
to it by coming to his master for advice and help in the days 
when he was no longer an apprentice. The fear which Lowe as 
an apprentice evidently had for his master is attributable, I 
think, to a deep-seated timidity which no amount of considera- 
tion could cure. He was treated, as far as possible, as a member 
of the family, with a rightful place, for example, at christenings 
and funerals. The severity which his master had sometimes to 

employ was merited, and he knew how to temper his wrath to 
Lowe’s fearfulness. More frequently, he was forgiving—excused 
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a failure to visit Leigh, and was “ not offended ” even when, on 
calling at the Ashton shop, he had to have his apprentice fetched 
from his courting. He was patient, if silence is a sign of patience, 
when Lowe took himself off in a huff on being disappointed in 
his expectation of some clothes. More important still, he knew 
how to be encouraging—“ came to towne” on 27 October 1663 . 
“ and was very loveing to me, wished me to gett all the monys 
I could against Christmas,” and later at the end of that financial 
year, when the results had proved good, gave Lowe a new doublet, 
hat, and pair of stockings, promised him the shop eventually, and 
more immediately a journey to Chester Fair. His dame, generous 
with clothes and suppers, was equally kindly, but Lowe is more 
ready to admit it. She would be less concerned than her husband 
in the supervision of Lowe’s business, and he did not look for an 
arriére-pensée in her generosity. 

Lowe had some grievances against his master—making his 
term too long, overcharging him for goods, sending his son for 
tuition in bookkeeping, and depriving him of his pen-money — 
but it would probably be wrong to attach too much weight to 
them. The crux of the matter was that Lowe, always much 
concerned with some girl or other, was impatient to marry, and 
his apprenticeship stood in the way. In May 1664, on the 
strength of a successful year, he made bold to broach the subject 
of his ‘‘ greevences”’ (i.e., the length of his term), but his master 
put him off with gifts and promises. So in October Lowe called 
in two allies (one of them Mr. Battersby, the schoolmaster of 
Leigh) who were to use their influence with his master to procure 
his release. In putting his case to Mr. Battersby, far from 
mentioning marriage, he preferred to stress his inability to “ get 
.“. . knowledge.” But the intervention apparently failed. 

/ Events moved more rapidly in the spring of 1665. In March 
there was a warning from his master “ that he had heard many 
things of me and wishd me for my good to be cautious.” April 
and May brought with them the usual attacks of nerves about 
reckoning-day, but there was something more than that in the 
wind. About this time his master must have been considering 
the question of Lowe’s future, for the annual reckoning which 
should have taken place in May was postponed. On 11 May he 
seems to have decided to transfer him to the shop at Leigh. 
Lowe was immediately thrown into a fit of depression, confided 
in his friends for comfort’s sake, and on his next Sunday visit to 


1 His master was legally justified in this, Cf.O. J. Dunlop and R. D. Denman, 
English Apprenticeship and Child Labour, 1912, pp. 117-118. 
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Leigh took with him a little hare for the children. On 27 June 
he speaks of having “ some hopes of freedom,”’ but his troubles 
were not yet at anend. At the same time as this crisis, he had 
quarrelled with his girl, and was in danger of being sued by an 
attorney for slander. On 23 September—just before quarter- 
day—his master sent him “a very shrewd messege.” In return 
Lowe sent a letter and got his friend Thomas Smith to go and 
speak for him. Smith seems to have been a worthy character— 
a man of the conventicle rather than of the alehouse—and Lowe 
had used him a few days before as ambassador in two separate 
love affairs. Now he failed, and Lowe’s master was “ sore dis- 
pleasd.” On 13 October Lowe vented his annoyance by going 
in the night to Liverpool with ‘“‘ old William Hasleden and his 
horses” and two strangers “‘ meerely out of my one mind.” 
But affairs suddenly righted themselves, and in November 1665 
he was granted his freedom some time before he was entitled 
to it. 

Freedom, however, could not of itself bring him happiness, 
and the news of the fulfilment of what he had called his hopes 
now made him “very sorowfulle.” He was now an independent 
mercer, without having passed through the intermediate stage 
of journeyman, and although able to make a start without any 
capital, he wes from the beginning “ sadly troubled for fear of 
miscaryinge.” He was allowed to stay at the Ashton shop, 
presumably paying rent, and was‘ given time to pay for the stock. 
His master let him have further goods on credit; Mr. Worrell of 
Warrington, an apothecary and an old acquaintance, similarly 
allowed him supplies, while a travelling Yorkshireman let him 
have cloth for three months. 

Launched out on his own, Lowe had now to do all his own 
buying and to tap more distant sources of supply. In December 
1665 we find him on business in Manchester, in March 1666 in 
Liverpool, and in the course of 1666 and 1667 three times at 
Chester Fair, where he met Bristol and London dealers. Most 
of his buying, nevertheless, was done locally, and especially in 
Warrington. But things did not go well. Throughout the whole 
period when he was an independent trader—from November 
1665 to October 1667—the references to his business in the diary 
are almost exclusively to his debts. His fears mounted with his 
debts, and in March 1667 drove him to compose a self-pitying 


+ It was usual for young men setting up as independent traders in Lancashire 
to pay for only half their stock in cash. Autobiography of William Stout, ed. by 
J. Harland, London, 1851. 
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verse. Even after making allowance for the nature of the man 
and the diary, we are left with an impression of continual struggle. 
There were new expenses, and debts, new and old, to plague his 
peace of mind.1 The debts he owed in Warrington (probably 
comparatively small), he was able to pay off from time to time, 
but the one he owed to his master, and likely to be the heaviest 
of all, quite exceeded his capacity to pay. He took some dash 
in April 1666, but in November had to get two sureties to stand 
for him. One of them ran away the next January, leaving poor 
Lowe “ blasted in the bud.” 

The first year of freedom—1666—had brought nothing but 
trouble. In January he had sold a cow, probably to meet 
expenses; in February he had another quarrel with his young 
woman which was not composed until the end of the year; in 
the same month his favourite sister died; for five weeks in the 
spring he was ill, and there was still the threat of the old suit for 
slander. His only comfort, and a wry one, was that in March 
he had no difficulty in convincing the tax-commissioners that he 
had no personal estate.? 

Little wonder that by the spring of 1667 he was thinking of 
entering service again. The entries in the diary become more 
brief and infrequent. In May he sold his copy of Josephus’ 
Concerning Jewish Wars. Then in September comes the first 
hint that he might enter the service of Thomas Peake of War- 
rington. At the end of the month arrangements were made. for 
Lowe to leave the shop at Ashton and to enter his service for 
three years for £20, presumably as a journeyman. Lowe paid a 
visit to Chester Fair on September 30 to pay off the Londoners, 
and on October 28 handed over his shop to Thomas Hammond, 
his old master’s son. 

From this point the diary becomes spasmodic, and it is 
impossible to say much about his life at Warrington. He hardly 
mentions Mr. Peake, and his references to his master mean his 
old master at Leigh, with whom relations were still close and 
perhaps more friendly than before. His new job probably 
entailed more service behind the counter, varied by a little 
debt-collecting, but the debts he tells of seem to have been those 
outstanding from the previous phase of his career. He was 
deeply unhappy. Chief among his difficulties was Mrs. Peake; 

1 At the same time his income as scribe decreased, or he ceased to give a 
full account of it in the diary. 


* The original assessment was the work of the Justices’ clerk and may have 
been made out of malice, Sachse, pp. 98-99 March 8, p. 99, March 12. 
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her “ crosse . . . disposition’ and “ pestilentiall nature ” soon 
drew from him a long and miserable poem. Whether he lived 
with the Peakes is not certain, but at long last in March 1668, 
after a difficult winter full of illness, he was married and living 
with his wife in Ashton. 

We do not know if he served his full term until October 1670. 
In March 1669 he appears to be still in service, but in that month 
the diary ends, apart from a single unhelpful entry for 12 March 
1674, leaving the last decade of his life, from 1669 to 1679, an 
almost total blank. At the end of the diary are to be found two 
obituary-lists of Ashton folk, covering the periods 1660-9 and 
1671-8. The notices in the latter list are quite detailed, and 
suggest that this was the form in which his diary-keeping sur- 
vived—marriage had perhaps disturbed his former routines. 
The lists show that he was living in Ashton, that he was still 
devout, and that a son was born to him in 1673. The inventory 
of his property at death proves another point :—that he was an 
independent trader renting a shop which may possibly have been 
the old one. His “ goods, cattels, chattels, debts and rights ” 
amounted to £60 6s. 4d. 

It is possible that in this last phase of his life, so scantily 
recorded, Lowe’s fortunes had taken a turn for the better. His 
very failure to continue the diary may reflect such a change. 
But the diary itself remains the story of a man who enjoyed 
little success. Lowe’s constant complaints, worries and self- 
accusations are not in themselves conclusive evidence, because 
the puritan diary is, after all, a variety of confessional; but 
there are, in addition, the demonstrable facts that he was not an 
industrious apprentice, and that he had to abandon his first 
attempts to run a business on his own. 

Yet he had many of the qualities which go to make a good 
shopkeeper in a small community. He was popular and sur- 
rounded by friends, and in his work as scribe, in the conventicle 
and in the alehouse, these contacts were being constantly widened, 
deepened and lubricated. He knew everybody, and if you 
wanted help in finding a maid or in collecting for charity, he 
would be at your service.1 He had fairly good health, and could 


1 Many interesting features of village life are revealed in the diary. Young 
men used their male friends to accompany them in their courting; friends 
adopted each other as “ relations,’’ just as they did in the upper classes (cf., ¢.g., 
Verney Memoirs, 1, 131); private sales were held to raise money for deserving causes. 
Lowe records many nicknames—White Knight, Marquess, Shortarme, Sparse, 
Old Cocke, Baw Bally, Noser Hary, etc. 
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be methodical; and there is no trace of any rival mercer’s 
shop in Ashton, or of any gravitation of custom away from 
the village. What reasons, then, can be found for Lowe’s 
comparative failure ? 

It is possible that his sociability was excessive. To attend a 
funeral, for instance, might occasionally be an official duty for a 
shopkeeper, was certainly a social duty and pleasure for a member 
of a small society, and may have been (as an opportunity of 
foregathering) a great convenience to a nonconformist in the 
sixteen-sixties, but for Lowe to have attended as many funerals 
as he did must have involved frequent neglect of his shop. 
Similarly, to drink with customers or dealers, or at a customer’s 
alehouse, might be necessary to the business—and he does on 
occasion make this very defence—but Lowe, without being a 
drunkard, was perhaps too easily drawn from his shop to the 
warmth and talk of the inn. Once he went to Whitleigh Green 
to collect debts, but ended by drinking and playing bowls at 
“ Watt’s.”” Another business trip out of the shop degenerated 
into a series of social calls, during which ‘“ folkes had beene there 
enquireing for me.” His courting was sometimes done in shop- 
hours, but the greater part. of the neglect evident in the diary 
was due to his using his master’s time for his private work as 
scribe, and for ordinary social visits. 

Lowe’s nervousness may have been as much a cause as a 
symptom of his lack of success. In both his apprenticeship and 
his independent trading, confidence and a power of initiative 
were necessities which Lowe did not possess. He was too easily 
discouraged by set-backs, too easily frightened by authority. 
As an apprentice, he suffered agonies at the approach of reckon- 
ing-day, to the point sometimes of losing sleep. Once, after the 
quarrel with his master about his clothes, he unburdened his 
“ greefe ’’ to his friend and protector, Mr. Hugh Hindley, only 
to give way to “ great lamentation ”’ when Hindley proposed to 
intercede for him. He was clearly unstable, prone to self-criticism 
and despair. He was unlikely to find happiness as an apprentice 
in conditions which gave him such freedom of action, for this 
mixture of dependence and independence only increased his 
instability. Still less could he face with calm the chances of 
competitive trading. 

1 Probably, as Professor Notestein suggests (op. cit., p. 240), the mercer’s 
shop at Ashton offered poor prospects. (Though the man who married Lowe’s 
widow and succeeded him as a mercer in Ashton, possibly in the same shop, is 


known to have been well-off. Harwaker, 1, 69-70, m, 218.) Yet that, even if true, 
does not altogether explain why Lowe failed to find some more remunerative job. 
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It is in the light of this story of nervousness and failure that 
Lowe’s puritanism acquires particular interest. In the contro- 
versy which has long raged about the connection between puri- 
tanism and capitalism, the direct evidence has largely consisted 
of the writings of clerical puritans and of successful laymen. 
Lowe’s diary, on the other hand, gives us an account of a layman 
who worked on a small scale without any great success, and who 
may be taken as an approximation to the ordinary man. His 
evidence is therefore important. 

The arguments of Weber in The Protestant Ethic, and the 
Spirit of Capitalism} have attracted most attention. Weber 
attempted to prove that puritanism was, as it were, the psycho- 
logical dynamo working early modern capitalism. The argument 
rests on the assumption that the puritan, tortured by the impli- 
cations of Predestination, was perpetually seeking assurance of 
his own salvation,? and in the search, came to believe that the 
fact of his Election could be proved by works—including economic 
“ works.”” Thus economic success was endowed (for the first 
time) with a moral justification, and under the stress of striving 
towards that objective, the distinctive puritan virtues (worldly 
prudence, strength of will and so on) were moulded. The whole 
thesis has been strongly criticised,*? and Lowe is another adverse 
witness. 

In the first place, the diary gives no support to the premises 
of the argument. Lowe was never greatly concerned about his 
own salvation; he seems to have worried about every conceivable 
topic, except the question of his Election. Moreover, he shows 
little trace of the puritan virtues: will-power, ambition, and a 
realisation of the value of time were in fact qualities he most 
conspicuously lacked. His religion is not a stimulus to success, 
but an anodyne agairist failure. Instead of the strenuous 
“ worldly asceticism ’’ which Weber analysed there is a distrust 
of this world, offset by the hope of compensation in the next— 
an attitude common to many and perhaps most religious minds 
before and since Lowe, but one which does not fit Weber’s 
argument. Finally, it is doubtful if Weber’s contention that the 
puritans used the word “calling” in the dynamic sense of 

1 Trans., 1930. ® See esp. pp. 109-10. 

* See esp. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1926; H. M. 
Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism, 1933; and M. M. 
Knappen, op. cit., c. xxii. 

* It is possible that the diary, being in origin devotional, might of its nature 


exclude such doubts. But cf. Two Hlizabethan Puritan Diaries, ed. M. M. 
Knappen, Chicago, 1933, p. 9. : 
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vocation ” instead of the static sense of “ station ” is supported 
by this diary : when Lowe had once to defend his trade against 
the sneers of a superior person, he called it an “ Art.” 

It must be admitted that there are other respects in which 
Lowe refuses to answer to the conventional definitions of the seven- 
teenth-century puritan, so that it may be argued that he should be 
dismissed as “‘ untypical.” He was sociable, flirtatious, played 
most of the games of the time (except cards), attended races and 
a show at a fair, and was not above admiring a landscape or 
betting on his game of bowls. He occasionally used saints’-days 
to date the entries in his diary. As an apprentice and journey- 
man he allowed the alehouse and business to claim a great part 
of his Sundays. His prejudice against Anglicanism did not 
prevent him from travelling many times to Wigan to hear ser- 
mons from a bishop who was a stout enemy of the nonconformists, 
and twice he went to Anglican services for the sake of the music 
which the puritans are supposed to have abhorred. 

But it is only too likely that all puritans did not always live 
up to the standards of their devotional handbooks, and did not 
invariably behave as the Anglicans would have us believe. 
Possibly by the sixteen-sixties there was a relaxation in the 
rigours of the puritanism of the earlier seventeenth-century, 
especially among the Presbyterians. The close warm life of 
the village was likely to melt whatever prejudices existed in a 
young man against harmless social pleasures. The diary shows 
that parsons might play bowls for drinks and that puritan 
parsons might take part in shuffleboard and practical jokes, and 
go to the alehouse on Sundays. At the same time, Lowe had 
a conscience in these matters. His Sabbatarianism was perhaps 
of a more positive kind than that of the nineteenth century : 
he would count a Sabbath desecrated not if it included a single 
deviation into the secular, but if it failed to include some 
act of worship. This probably accounts for his occasional con- 
fessions of negligence on the Sabbath. His Sabbaths became 
noticeably more strict when he became his own master, though 
he does not seem ever to have given up his Sunday visits to the 
alehouse. He would bet, but usually not without the excuse of a 
game of skill. He might conclude that some games were “but 


1 Cf. Fox, Journal, ed. N. Penney (1911), m, 117-118; C. E. Whiting, Studies 
in English Puritanism from the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1688, 1931, 
pp. 44, 558-562. 

* Cf. R. B. Schlatter, The Social Ideas of Religious Leaders, 1660-1688, 1940, 
p. 192, 
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vanitie,” and it was only at the cost of a sick conscience that he 
watched a cock-fight. Moreover, it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that Lowe was wickedly flirtatious, strong though the 
evidence seems, for his instability in matters of love is too much 
of a piece with his instability in everything else. As for going 
to hear the bishop preach, Lowe was fond of a sermon and of a 
jaunt, and his listening to a bishop’s sermon while disapproving 
of episcopacy is on a par with his drinking while disapproving of 
drunkenness. The visits to hear church music were impelled 
partly by love of music, but more by sheer curiosity. The use 
of saints’-days may be explained either by the number of his 
Anglican friends or by the traditional fondness which apprentices 
had for them. 

But all argument about types and characteristics apart, there 
is overwhelming evidence of the strength and sincerity of Lowe’s 
religion. The very diary is its most obvious monument. He 
was probably a leading member of the Presbyterian community 
in Ashton, and there is no escaping the conclusion that he was a 
puritan in the sense of being an active member of a puritan 
body. 

But his religion does not seem to have corrected the instability 
and morbidity of his make-up. On the contrary, in so far as these 
were products of over-anxiety, his religion may be said to have 
aggravated his condition. His business-life and his love-affairs 
alike were succeeding crises of exhilaration and despair, and 
although the diary naturally emphasises these troughs and crests, 
it does not follow that the total impression is misleading. He 
was over-emotional, quick to anger and to despondency; made 
heavy weather in his lovers’ tiffs, and wept when telling a friend 
about one of them. His religion was over-emotional too—* It 
was a joyfull night and a sad night,” he says of one of the 
conventicles. Nor was his morbidity likely to be relieved by 
a religion which encouraged introspection, and which taught 
that the things of this world are “ britle.’”’ Lowe was in the 
habit of visiting churchyards to look at graves, and ponder on 
“the common frailtie of mankind.” Even at a wedding or in 
the midst of a fair he would be sad. 

In these circumstances Lowe’s religion had to be used mainly 
as a source of comfort. He would often, of a Sunday, go down 
to a private spot on the town heath and pray by the ditchside 
for consolation: “I prayd to God,” he says once, “ and showd 
hime all my trouble and I hope the Lord heard.” More often 
than not this trouble was caused by the fret of business, and the 
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meditations which Lowe on these occasions sometimes reports 
give some indication of the ways in which his religion and his 
business-life interacted. The difficulty of generalising on this 
subject is that the diary’s evidence may have reference only to 
moods of exceptional depression, but there &ppear to be two 
distinct and contrary influences, both religious, in Lowe’s habits 
of thought about his work. The first is the influence of other- 
worldliness—of the belief that this world is alien to the soul, and 
that worldly achievement is fleeting, irrelevant, even dangerous ; 
the other, that of Lowe’s hopes that God might show favour to 
him in his troubles by granting him some material success. - The 
contradiction between the two attitudes seems never to have been 
resolved, or even perceived. 

It is likely that his other-worldliness was a superficial attitude 
derived from his reading ! and his upbringing. It was certainly 
the attitude which Rev. James Woods, his mentor and puritan 
minister of Ashton, reveals id the two writings which Lowe 
prints. In one, an allegorical “ receit’’ for a ‘‘ diseased liver” in 
which good advice is given in the form of a medical prescription, 
love of this world is a “ blacke scumm ”’ on the healing potion 
which has to be removed by the “spoone of faithfull prayers” ; 
pride and money are among the poisons which the patient has 
to sweat out, after which, if he anoints himself with the “ oyle 
of good workes ”’ and so on, he will be cured and come at last 
to “ the hill of joy.” The other of Mr. Woods’ works is a poem 
on the death of a young lady, the theme of which is the contrast 
between her outward poverty and inward richness. Incidentally, 
the word “ calling ”’ is clearly used in the sense of station : 


“Thou thy poore calling chearfully didst follow 
When pyneing cares did others seeme to swallow.” 


These ideas are abundantly echoed by Lowe. Once, “som 
what pensive in consideracion of my unsetlements in this 
world ’’—it was near the time of the annual reckoning—he 
reflected that “‘ Their not so hapy as have these wordly enjoy- 
ments as those who have God for their Lord,” and was “‘ much 
comforted in trustinge in God.” ‘ Houses, lands, goods, yea 
and friends and all will leave us,” he meditated at a funeral, 
but Christ, he believed, would abide. The same thought struck 
him when a supposed friend revealed one of his flirtations to his 

1 Cf, Bayly, Practice of Piety, n.d., pp. 51-52; Edward Gee, A Treatise of 
Prayer and of Divine Providence, 1653, pp. 268, 425-431; Isaac Ambrose, Media, 


The Middle Thinga, eto,, in Worka (1769 ed.), p. 53, 
No, 101.—-von,. XXvVI. D 
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young woman; and whien, in a more formal mood, he wrote a 
verse on the death of a well-known puritan minister, he took the 
logical course of hoping that he might soon join him in heaven. 

It would be a remarkable feat for a young man to find com- 
plete satisfactiorf in this attitude of renunciation, and Lowe’s 
failure is not surprising. He admits that he had ‘a proud 
envious spirit, seeing and thinkeinge of others in theire pros- 
peritie, and am apt to censure God for hard measure unto me.” 
He has to remind himself that “‘ prosperitie will be hard peni- 
worthe ” for the rich who are wicked, and that it is well to be 
content with one’s estate. “‘O do thou so too labour, O my 
soule,” he concludes, “to bringe thy desires to thy condition, 
and not thy condition to thy desires.” 

His soul’s labours were, however, unavailing. Lowe’s prayers 
were often for something more solid than “the waters of con- 
solation.” His frequent complaints of poverty, however natural, 
“are inconsistent with his other-worldliness, and a little meditation 
under February 8 1663 reveals his half-admitted discontent. He 
is worried, sings the 24th Psalm to himself, and writes :—‘‘ God 
will comfort and suply the wants of his poor servents, and [if ?] 
God att present deny [w]orldly things, yet if in the meane while 
God put com[fort ?] into hurt, this is better. . . .” There is some- 
thing of the beggar’s whine in that “ poor servents,” and it will 
be noticed that spiritual comfort is welcomed only as a temporary 
alleviation. Again, the thanks he renders to God for whatever 
successes he has in business imply perhaps an expectation of 
more favours of thesame sort. This is expressed openly on one 
occgsion : “‘ God’s providence is the poor man’s inheritance, and 
God hath anough in store for me, for the earth is the Lord’s 
with the fullness therof. Therfore it’s good to waite and trust 
in the Lord.” The most naive appeal that Lowe addresses to 
God on this score is made after his surety has deserted him : 
“ my expectation is Frome hime—3 li.” 

As for waiting and trusting, his duty was to be patient until 
God’s “ good time,” as he reminds himself in February 1666. 
But he was still waiting, hopefully, in June. Almost a year 
later—it was during his first attempt at independent trading— 
he was driven to write with more urgency, and in verse :— 


“ Thou wilst not suffer me long t’live in woe; 
Sure, Lord, Thou’le come to visit Thy poor Lowe,”’ 


This appeal was supported, a little later, by a more explicit 
reference to Election :— 
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“The Lord of Hosts, that rules in heaven high, 
Looke downe and help Thy servant mightily ; 
Show me such favour as the world may know 
That Thou esteemeth of Thy servant Lowe.”’ 
This duality was never apparently eradicated. Schooled to be 
indifferent to worldly success, he lacked the strength of spirit to 
achieve real detachment. At the same time, he had insufficient 
confidence in himself or in the virtues of Election to throw 
himself with energy into the race for commercial success. Because 
of Lowe’s instability, his God had a dual function: that of spiritual 
comforter, and that of universal provider. 

It is likely that by the sixteen-sixties the puritans had by no - 
means been completely converted from their original indifference 
to commercial success, least of all the ministers themselves, and 
their protégés like Lowe.1 Lowe’s diary shows, indeed, that this 
attitude might prove unsatisfying to the layman, but that some- 
thing more than a belief in Predestimation and its application to 
the economic struggle, was often required to give him the strength 
to achieve a completely new attitude. Lowe’s religious thought 
in these matters, like perhaps that of many others, was vague 
and inconsistent; and the most important cause of whatever 
success he had in later life was probably not his theology but his 
marriage. 

Theories about the nature and influence of puritanism have 
too often been built up from the evidence provided by the leaders 
of the sects, or by its enemies. Both are likely in different ways 
to be misleading, and perhaps the reason why Lowe strikes one, 
at first glance and in the light of these preconceptions, as an 
uncommon puritan, is precisely the fact that he was, like many 
Puritans, an ordinary human being. R. C. LatHam. 


1 Cf. Robertson, op. cit.,c. 1; M. James, Social Problems and Policy during the 
Puritan Revolution, 1930, pp. 106-108. 





A ROYAL WEDDING JOURNEY THROUGH 
SAVOY IN 1684 


No one who is fortunate enough to enjoy, as the present 
writer has recently done, the hospitality of Chambéry, ancient 
capital of the one-time Duchy of Savoy, can fail to fall an instant 
captive to its charm. Charm is a quality as indefinable in places 
as in people, but I should say that what pre-eminently constitute 
it here are the absence of exploitation and the consequent sense of 
reality, so conspicuously lacking in Chambéry’s near neighbour, 
Aix-les-Bains. Chambéry, moreover, possesses what to many 
minds spells the perfect combination—the dignity of a vivid historic 
past enshrined in a striking natural setting. Mountains not too 
high for friendliness, but of sufficiently fantastic shapes to satisfy 
the most romantic taste, loom up at the end of every street; a 
river which at the slightest provocation assumes the proportions 
of a raging torrent, flows through the town; while a few minutes’ 
walk in any direction offers the choice of countless “ petites 
excursions,” of which that to Les Charmettes, once the country 
home of Rousseau, is perhaps the most characteristic. But it is 
not of Jean-Jacques that the English traveller who is a student of 
the fortunes of the Royal House of Stuart will think first when he 
thinks of Chambéry. Rather it is of a fourteen-year-old princess, 
whose marriage was ratified in the chapel of the ducal chateau in 
the year 1684. For this youthful bride was Anne Marie, daughter 
of Philip, Duke of Orleans and the Princess Henrietta Anne 
Stuart, Charles II’s “‘ dear dear sister,” and her marriage to Victor 
Amadeus II, Duke of Savoy, was’ destined eventually to provide 
heirs for her mother’s House on the extinction of the male line in 
the person of Cardinal York (Henry IX) in 1807. 

Anne Marie of Savoy deserves to be better known than would 
appear to be the case.' The reason for this neglect is probably 

1 An Italian life by Luise Saredo, La Regina Anna di Savoia, was published in 
1887, and a French one by the Comtesse de Faverges, Anne d’Orléane, premiére 
reine de Sardaigne, followed in 1901. The only work in English dealing with her 
story is that of the Marchesa Vitelleschi, entitled The Romance of Savoy: Victor 
Amadeus and his Stuart Bride (1905), All these have long been out of print and 
are not easy to come by, For Savoy see H, Menabrea, Histoire de Savoie (1933), 
G. Pérouse, Vieille Savoie Causeries Historiques, 11 (1936) and III (1938), Marquis 
de Bissy, Histoire des Routes de Savoie (1930), J. Martin-Franklin and L, Vaccar- 
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that it was Anne’s fate throughout her life to be overshadowed by 
more brilliant and more forceful women. In childhood she could 
not compare with her elder sister, Marie Louise, afterwards wife 
of Charles II of Spain, who seems to have inherited to the full the 
charm and vivacity which had made their mother the “ bright 
particular star ” of the earlier court of Louis XIV. Married as a 
girl, Anne found in Jeanne-Baptiste, Dowager Duchess of Savoy, 
a friendly but masterful mother-in-law. Later, Anne’s daughters, 
Marie Adelaide, Duchess of Burgundy, the spoilt darling of Louis 
XIV’s old age, and the far abler though less well-known Marie 


‘Louise, first wife of Philip V of Spain, in their turn eclipsed their 


mother. Upon all four Anne lavished the love of a deeply affec- 
tionate nature, in which jealousy played no part. The real 
tragedy of her life lay in the fact that her husband never gave her 
his heart. Although barely eighteen at the time of his marriage, 
Victor Amadeus had already betrayed his dissolute character, 
and it was not long before Jeanne-Baptiste d’Albert de Luynes, 
Contessa di Verrua, was openly established as his mistress, and 
his wife shamelessly supplanted. 

It is natural, therefore, that a superficial impression of Anne 
should be that of ‘‘ une femme effacée ” and that she should be 
dismissed at that. But those who, like myself, have been able to 
study her character as it is revealed in her correspondence pre- 
served in the State Archives of Turin, will agree with the verdict 
of an Italian scholar, Baron Gaudenzio Claretta, that she was 
“une princesse qui, & plusieurs titres, mérita l’estime et la faveur 
des 4mes delicates de tous les temps.” None but a woman of 
real sweetness of disposition and strong religious faith could have 
borne her lot with the patience and dignity which Anne uniformly 
displayed. 

Louis XIV, having no legitimate daughters of his own, was 
obliged to fall back upon his nieces as pawns in the game of French 
diplomacy. The eldest he married in 1679 to the semi-imbecile 
Charles II of Spain, in spite of her prayers and entreaties to the 
contrary. Remenibering the tragic fate of this gay and brilliant 


one, Notice Historique sur l’ Ancienne Route de Charles Emmanuel II (1887). For 
a description of Chambéry in 1684 consult Blaeu’s Theatrum Statuum Sabaudiae 
Ducis Pedemontii Principis (1682), in which there is a bird’s-eye view of the town 
made by the Italian Borgonio, in 1674. It is a precious record which Duke 
Charles Emmanuel II's secretary-engineer has left us: every detail, down to the 
marble fountain in the courtyard of the chAteau, is delineated and labelled with 
the most. minute accuracy. All students of Savoyard history owe an incalou- 
lable debt of gratitude to Gabriel Pérouse, whose Le Vieuw Chambéry (2nd edition, 
1937) is a mine of information on every street and building in the town. 
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girl, it is impossible to read unmoved the homesick letters addressed 
by her to her sister which have survived in the Archives of Turin. 
For his second niece Louis chose a less superficially magnificent 
and at the same time apparently less terrible match, although 
there is this much to be said for the unfortunate Charles that he 
did at least love his wife with all the devotion of which he was 
capable. Politically, however, Anne’s marriage was of very high 
importance. 

The part played by Savoy-Piedmont in European affairs was 
out of all proportion to its size. This fact is explained by its 
geographical situation, which gave its rulers the proud position of 
““portiers des Alpes.”” Much also was due to the policy pursued 
by a line of able dukes, who maintained a sound system of finance 
and kept their armies at a high level of efficiency. In 1684, the 
year of Anne’s marriage, Savoy had enjoyed peace with her 
neighbours for fifty-three years: her last external hostilities had 
ended with the Peace of Cherasco, concluded between Duke 
Victor Amadeus I and Louis XIII of France in 1631. Now, the 
chief feature of this remarkably long period of peace was the 
existence of an alliance between the traditional enemies, France 
and Savoy, an alliance which Louis XIV, with his complicated 
continental commitments, was naturally profoundly anxious to 
uphold. One of the objects of Louis’ foreign policy was to sub- 
titute French for Imperial influence in Italy. But the Alps of 
Savoy—“ cette citadelle naturelle,” as the late Gabriel Pérouse 
called them—constituted a potential menace both to Dauphiné 
and Burgundy : four out of five of the great passes were in Savoy- 
ard hands, and the fifth, although French, was easily blocked. 
Savoy could isolate France from Italy. In time of war with the 
Habsburgs, therefore, it was of the utmost importance for France 
to be able to count upon the friendship of Savoy, without which 
she must immediately undertake a costly invasion of the Duchy. 
In time of peace, although, as will be seen later, the Savoyard 
route from France to Italy via Lyons, Chambéry, the Mont 
Cenis, Susa, and Turin was no longer of supreme importance to 
France, it was still a valuable factor with which to reckon in the 
framing of policy. 

For his action in resorting to the time-honoured method of 
attempting to secure political friendship by means of a marriage 
alliance, Louis XIV could cite excellent precedent as far as France 
and Savoy were concerned, Among the chief influences making 
for the maintenance of peace between the two states during the 
previous half-century had been two Duchesses of Savoy of French 
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birth. One of these was Louis’ aunt, Christine, wife of Victor 
Amadeus I; the other, Jeanne-Baptiste of Savoy-Nemours, wife 
of Charles Emmanuel II. Fortunately for France each in turn 
had occupied the position of regent during her son’s minority. 
The long regency of Christine was extremely important for, while 
remaining ‘“‘ bonne Savoyarde,” the foundation of her foreign 
policy had been friendship with her native land. As for Jeanne- 
Baptiste, in the words of M. Henri Menabrea: “elle accepta sans 
en souffrir, que Louis XIV et son ambassadeur fussent 4 Turin les 
veritables maitres.””’ His niece, Anne, was undoubtedly designed 
by Louis to carry on the good work of her predecessors. 

It had been equally to the advantage of Savoy to keep the 
peace. Not only had the Duchy twice been overrun by French 
troops ‘during the first thirty years of the seventeenth century, 
but it had actually been annexed to France from 1536 to 1559. 
It was partly his disgust at seeing Savoy invaded by the French 
that induced Duke Emmanuel Philibert to remove his capital 
from Chambéry to Turin in 1562. Moreover, as the Marquis de 
Bissy has said of the rulers of Savoy: ‘ La route de France en 
Italie, si elle n’est pas toute la raison d’étre de leurs Etats, n’en est 
pas moins & la base méme de leur existence.” Savoy depended 
very largely for her revenue on customs duties, and commercial 
interests alone would seem to demand the maintenance of friendly 
relations with France. Over and above these purely defensive 
considerations, as Pérouse has pointed out, the realisation of the 
ambitions of the House of Savoy appeared to be bound up with 
the French alliance. The Dukes had coveted Lombardy ever 
since the fifteenth century. Lombardy was in the hands of the 
Habsburgs, the enemies of the Bourbons. Friendship with the 
Bourbons against a common foe might secure the desired prize. 
It was, therefore, the obvious course for Victor Amadeus II to 
seek a French bride. The astonishing fact is that within six years 
of his marriage he should have felt strong enough to make a com- 
plete volte-face in breaking away from the alliance with Louis 
XIV, which he had secretly always disliked, largely because it re- 
presented the detested domination of his mother. In so doing he 
gave up the distant hope of acquiring Lombardy and substituted 
for it the more practical ambition (actually realised in 1696) of 
regaining the Piedmontese fortress of Pinerolo, whith had been in 
French hands since 1631, Incidentally, this change of policy 
proves that the wife of Victor Amadeus was completely without 
political influence. 

All this, however, was unforeseen by France in 1684, and itis to 
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1684 that we must return. The marriage negotiations opened in 
January, and by the middle of February the news of their happy 
conclusion was being celebrated at Chambéry. In April Anne was 
married by proxy to Victor Amadeus in the chapel of the Palace 
of Versailles. Times had changed since 1619, when the’ Duke’s 
grandfather had come in person to Paris to wed Princess Christ- 
ine. Now all that was considered necessary was that the Duke 
of Savoy should meet his wife on the confines of his territory and 
subsequently go through the ceremony of a formal ratification of 
his marriage. 

We are fortunate in possessing two contemporary accounts of 
the arrival of Anne of Orleans in Savoy.. The more important is 
that written by the Marchese Pietro-Paolo Scaravello, who, as 
master of the ceremonies at the court of Turin, accompanied the 
young Duke on the journey which he made for the reception of 
his bride. This minute eye-witness narrative, written in Italian, 
is preserved among the State Archives of Turin: it has been 
published in a French translation (made by Francois Mugnier of 
the Société Savoisienne) with an introduction and notes by Baron 
Gaudenzio Claretta in Mémoires et Documents: publiés par la 
Société Savoisienne d’ Histoire et d’ Archéologie, vol. xxxtv (1895). 
The other account is the brief official report drawn up by the clerk 
of the Senate at Chambéry. This report is to be found among the 
Archives of Chambéry and is printed by Mugnier, in the original 
seventeenth-century French, as an appendix. to Scaravello’s 
narrative. Although much-the shorter of the two documents, 
the French record preserves some interesting details not included 
in the more elaborate Italian relation. 

The arrival of Victor Amadeus at Chambéry from Piedmont 
on 1 May was the signal for an outburst of genuine rejoicing on the 
part of the townsfolk. It was naturally a matter of deep regret to 
them that Turin had superseded Chambéry as the permanent 
residence of the court, and they were always delighted to welcome 
the Dukes within their walls. During the five days Victor Ama- 
deus stayed at the ducal chiteau he was forced to endure the 
tedium of according a great number of audiences, chiefly to official 
bodies, which must have been extremely irksome to him : all his 
life he was to evince a particular dislike of being haranguéd. But 
there was a more congenial aspect of his visit. He held evening 
receptions for the ladies of Chambéry, when he kissed them all 
indiscriminately, and he went hunting. Still better, he was able 
to watch the company of archers, and in blissful incognito enjoy 
music and dancing, at Le Verney, then as now, and indeed for 
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three hundred years before 1684, the public promenade of the 
town. It may well be that Victor Amadeus, who undoubtedly 
revelled in his newly-won freedom from maternal surveillance 
—he had only just succeeded in gaining control of affairs of state 
—was recalled with some reluctance to the business which had 
brought him to Chambéry. 

Be that as it may, directly the Duke heard that Anne was due 
to arrive at Lyons, he sent there the Marchese di Dronero, with an 
escort of gentlemen, to compliment her. Two days later the 
Duchess’s equerry brought him a letter from her. Actually, 
Anne wrote twice to her husband from Lyons, although only the 
first occasion is recorded by Scaravello. At Turin I have seen 
both the little notes, scribbled in an execrable school-girl hand— 
her “ mature” hand is extremely hard to read, as she herself 
confessed—and the sight of them seemed to bring this wedding 
journey very close. -On the evening of the 6th Victor Amadeus 
left Chambéry for the little town of Les Echelles, about fourteen 
miles to the south-west, where he spent the night, in order to 
arrive betimes next morning, Sunday the 7th, at Pont-de-Beau- 
voisin, the frontier town between France and Savoy on the Lyons 
route and the place of rendezvous with his bride. 

There must always be something peculiarly appealing to the 
historical imagination in the contemplation of the border between 
what were formerly, but are no longer, two independent states. 
When, in addition, the point of connexion is a bridge carrying one 
of the great highways which link Northern Europe with Italy, the 
sense of excitement becomes intense. In the twelfth century the 
Benedictines of Vienne built a wooden bridge over the River 
Guiers at this point. In course of time, two little towns grew up on 
each side of the stream, and what had been known as the Pont 
Neuf became the bridge of the Beaux-Voisins. For about five 
centuries prior to the cession of Savoy to France in 1860, the 
bridge separated two towns bearing the same name but belonging 
to different states. Early in the sixteenth century, on account of 
increased intercourse between France and Italy, Charles III of 
Savoy negotiated, and negotiated successfully, with Francis I for 
the construction of a single-arch stone bridge to replace the old 
wooden one. In the middle of the bridge, on top of the northern 
parapet, there was erected the boundary stone, an obelisk dis- 
playing on one face the fleur-de-lis of France, on the other the 
cross of Savoy. Unhappily Francis I’s bridge has been replaced 
by an ugly modern structure, with an iron parapet, while the 
obelisk, which of course had to be removed, has been set up, in an 
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inconspicuous position, outside the church on the Savoy side of 
the Guiers. Apart from the serious blemish of this bridge, the 
twin towns are extremely attractive, with beautiful wooden- 
galleried houses commanding splendid views of the massif of the 
Grande Chartreuse, against which the pepper-box towers of the 
churches stand out rather cheekily. The older parts of Pont-de- 
Beauvoisin can have altered little since Anne of Orleans arrived 
there in May 1684. 

While Victor Amadeus himself spent the night of 6 May at Les 
Echelles, he sent a certain number of his suite forward to Pont-de- 
Beauvoisin. At 9 o’clock in the morning of the 7th he, too, pro- 
ceeded there, and the great moment of meeting drew close. The 
instant Anne espied her husband from the window she descended 
the stairs of her lodging in order to meet him on the threshold, a 
natural and spontaneous action of which it is all the more refreshing 
to read when one remembers the atmosphere of hidebound 
etiquette which, it is to be supposed, the little Duchess would 
have imbibed at the court of Louis XIV. True, French court 
manners were free compared with those still prevailing in Spain, 
the inhuman restraint of which went far to break the spirit of 
Anne’s'sister, the lively Marie Louise. But they were sufficiently 
governed by red-tape to chafe the unconventional and essentially 
impulsive Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans, the girls’ step-mother, 
and it may be that her attitude—Anne had been under her kindly 
charge from infancy—combined with their Stuart blood to render 
them impervious to the pernicious influence of Versailles. The 
Duke, for his part, was no stickler for ceremony, as has been seen. 
Scaravello records that the young couple embraced each other 
immediately, and exchanged such compliments as “ tenderness 
and love suggested to them.”’ Although they had never seen each 
other before, husband and wife could scarcely regard one another 
as complete strangers. They were, after all, fairly nearly re- 
lated, since their grandmothers, Christine of Savoy and Henrietta 
Maria of England, had been sisters. The master of the ceremonies 
is too discreet to recount the mutual impressions received, even if 
aware of them, but this unsophisticated beginning of a royal union 
seemed to augur a romance, which, unhappily, was not destined to 
blossom. 

No length of time, however, could be allowed for sentiment : 
the royal party had to leave the town almost immediately in 
order to reach Chambéry, twenty-two miles distant, that evening. 
It is a pity that we have no inkling of Anne’s reactions to the spec- 
tacular scenery of her new country, It was still, of course, many 
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years before the cult of mountains was to become fashionable, 
and she probably felt Savoy to be savage and uncouth. On the 
road between Pont-de-Beauvoisin and Les Echelles the traveller 
must pass through the striking Gorges de Chailles, best described 
in the words of Rousseau: ‘ Non loin d’une montagne coupée 
qu’on appelle le Pas-de-l’Echelle, au-dessous du grand chemin 
taillé dans le roc, & l’endroit appelé Chailles, court et bouillonne 
dans des gouffres affreux une petite riviére qui parait avoit mis 4 
les creuser des milliers de siécles ” (Confessions, 1,4). Anne must 
have been impressed, favourably or unfavourably, with the differ- 
ence between this landscape and that to which she had been 
accustomed in the neighbourhood of her father’s palace of St. 
Cloud. 

A halt for refreshments was made at Les Echelles, the meeting- 
place of the two little rivers, the Guiers Vif and the Guiers Mort. 
Then, as the wedding party turned north-eastwards, away from 
the French border, which it had been hugging ever since it left 
Pont-de-Beauvoisin, the most exciting part of this stage of the 
journey began. For less than two miles farther on the route lay 
through the celebrated rocky defile of the Grottes des Echelles. 
This section of road, which had only been opened in its present 
form as recently as 1670, was a veritable triumph of the engineer- 
ing skill of the century, and is thought to have had as much in- 
fluence, in proportion, on communications between France and 
Italy as the opening of the Mont-Cenis Tunnel in 1870. 

The enterprise was due to the foresight and initiative of Charles 
Emmanuel II, the father of Victor Amadeus. Charles Emmanuel, 
whose motto was “ Multis melior pax una triumphis,” had turned 
the years of peace, internal and external, which characterised his 
short period of independent rule, to the economic advantage of 
Savoy. As has been said earlier, to keep open the route from 
Lyons via Chambéry and the Mont-Cenis pass to Italy was no 
longer in the reign of Louis XIV a vital commercial necessity for 
France, whatever it might be for Savoy. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Simplon route from Lyons to Milan was 
proving a better proposition for French trade, and the customs of 
Savoy suffered accordingly. The invention of spring carts and 
carriages was an added misfortune, since the new vehicles could 
not make use of the rough mountainous roads of Savoy. Charles 
Emmanuel I (1580-1630) had realised the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and had completed a better route from Chambéry to Geneva 
in order to conserve the passage through Savoy of commerce from 
the South of France to Switzerland. But it was left for his 
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grandson and namesake to carry out the really important work. 
And the most notable of Charles Emmanuel II’s various under- 
takings was certainly the linking up afresh of Lyons and Chambéry 
by the provision of a road infinitely better than any already in 
existence. 

This road, via the Grottes des Echelles, had not to be made 
absolutely de novo. It followed the line of a Roman road, which 
had continued in use throughout the Middle Ages and beyond, but 
which, at this point, was unfit for any traffic except foot-passengers, 
mules and, at a pinch, carts that would have to unload their con- 
tents as they mounted the immensely steep gradient of what 
really constituted great steps—hence the name Les Echelles. 
By blasting and levelling the rock, which here rises sheer as 
the wall of a fortress from the valley of the Guiers Vif, Charles 
Emmanuel’s engineers succeeded in constructing a road fit for 
heavy wheeled vehicles. The work was completed in five years, 
an astonishingly short time for those days, especially when it is 
remembered that the man in charge of the undertaking was an 
amateur, a lawyer named Balland. Nor was there only the passage 
of the rocks to be considered. Beyond, the torrent of the Hyéres 
had to be crossed three times by suitable bridges and the difficult- 
ies presented by great tracts of marshland surmounted. The 
remaking of the Echelles road was rightly considered to be a feat 
worth commemorating, and a monument recording Charles 
Emmanuel’s exploit was erected at the southern entrance of the 
defile in 1675, just before his death. The inscription can still be 
made out, although the monument was stupidly defaced by the 
French Revolutionaries. 

A visit to the famous Grottes des Echelles is a favourite char- 
a-bane excursion from Aix-les-Bains. I myself reached Charles 
Emmanuel’s road by means of the ordinary omnibus service 
then running between Chambéry and Pont-de-Beauvoisin. I was 
put down at the entrance to the great tunnel, completed in 1820, 
the point at which the modern highway, leaving the line of the 
1670 road, which it has hitherto followed, is carried through the 
mountain wall and descends to the town of Les Echelles on the 
other side by a gentler gradient. The old road, stony and 
deserted, branches off sharply to the left, and as I picked my way 
along it, I could not help feeling sad to think that this, the most 
daring section of Charles Emmanuel’s undertaking, should now be 
used almost exclusively by visitors to the grottos, Traversed alone 
on a day without much sun and at an hour untroubled by trippers, 
the road wears an aspect distinctly sinister, Yet for anyone 
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descending it there is a rich reward in store. When the road 
emerges from the rocks by Charles Emmanuel’s monument, the 
whole valley of the two Guiers, with the mountains of Dauphiné 
beyond, bursts with magnificent effect upon the sight. I fol- 
lowed the road down into the plain, marvelling at the strength 
of the sustaining walls and filled with admiration for Balland’s 
feat as I craned my neck to see the narrow cleft through which I 
had come. Just so I knew the scene must have looked on 7 May 
1684, for I had fortunately aiready been able to study the engrav- 
ing of “ Le Grand Chemin de la Crote ” made for Blaeu’s Theatrum. 
With the exception of one minor detail, wae engraving might have 
been executed to-day. 

Anne of Orleans was the first bride of a Duke of Savoy to make 
use of the new Echelles road, and it is permissible to suppose that 
its wonders were duly pointed out to her by Victor Amadeus. 
Scaravello, who is a very prosaic chronicler, without any words 
to waste on scenery, passes no comment beyond telling us that 
the Duchess “ entered a chair and also had the help of His Royal 
Highness’s arm, on account of the difficulties of the route.” .The 
difficulties mentioned by the master of the ceremonies must refer 
to the steepness of the road, which, as I can testify, is very great 
in one place and which would make a sedan chair more comfortable 
than a carriage for a lady’s use. The rest of the way to Chambéry 
the road winds through very fine mountain scenery, which 
gradually opens out as the valley of the Leysse is approached. 
Some nine miles from Les Echelles the lovely waterfall of Couz 
comes tumbling into view. Rousseau calls it “la plus belle cas- 
cade que je vis de mes jours.” One hopes that Anne may have 
preferred it to the artificial cascades which her father had had 
installed with such an infinity of labour and ingenuity at St. 
Cloud. A little over four miles more and Chambéry, the goal of 
her first day’s travelling in Savoy, is reached. 

The approach to the town employed by the Duke and Duchess 
was the Faubourg-Maché, to-day one of the most picturesque 
quarters of Chambéry. This narrow street, which descends 
sharply to the line of the walls, contains many old houses, the 
appearance of which has probably undergone hardly any change 
since 1684, Just off the faubourg, near the entrance to the little 
rue des Bernardines, is the charming fountain des Deux Bourne- 
aux, dated 1669, the year of Anne’s birth, and on which her eyes 
may well have lighted in passing. Alas! the walls and gates of 
Chambéry have long since disappeared, but it is perfectly possible, 
as one stands in the rue Trésorérie, to locate the position of the 
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Porte de Maché through which, at 6 o’clock in the evening, the 
royal pair entered the ancient capital. A halt was made at the 
gate for the keys of the town to be offered to Victor Amadeus, 
who at once presented them to his little wife. This ceremony 
ended, a few yards brought the procession to the foot of the steep 
ramp up to the chateau, then the only means of access; the flight 
of steps which to-day leads directly to the entrance is less than a 
hundred years old. This ramp, or perhaps the still steeper 
interior one, had served as a standard gradient in the construc- 
tion of Charles Emmanuel’s road; orders had been given that 
“aucune pente ne dépasserait celle de la rampe d’accés du 
chateau de Chambéry.” 

The site in Chambéry of greatest concern to Anne of Orleans 
would naturally be the chateau itself, in which she stayed for five 
days. By the end of the seventeenth century it had come to 
serve a threefold purpose, being at one and the same time the 
occasional residence of the Duke, a redoubtable fortress, and the 
seat of the sovereign authority in Savoy, in which last capacity it 
housed the government services. Of the jumble of buildings of 
every age which then composed the chateau, comparatively few 
have survived the disastrous fires of 1747 and 1798. But among 
these few is an architectural gem, the castle chapel, or Sainte 
Chapelle, so called because from 1502 to 1578 it had the honour of 
enshrining the Holy Shroud before its removal to Turin. To 
modern taste it is the exquisite exterior of the choir and the fine 
sixteenth-century glass which constitute its chief charm, but it is 
probable that Anne would have especially admired the Italianate 
fagade erected by her great-aunt, Christine, which was wantonly 
damaged at the Revolution and robbed of its commemorative 
inscription. 

As one stands at the top of the chiteau steps by the modern 
monument of the Fréres de Maistre the eye travels down the length 
of the fine arcaded rue de Boigne, one of the chief attractions of 
contemporary Chambéry. The piercing of this street through a 
network of old houses about a hundred years ago has done per- 
haps more than any other single change to alter the appearance of 
the Chambéry of 1684. Next in importance is the disappearance 
of the little church of St. Léger—commemorated in the Place of 
the same name—for long the only parish church within the walls. 
It was the bells of St. Léger which used to summon the inhabitants 
to celebrate all events of public concern, but the small size of the 
building often necessitated the singing of national Te Deums, etc., 
in the great Franciscan church, later to become the cathedral. 
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Returning to Victor Amadeus and Anne on the evening of 7 
May 1684, we find them immediately entering the Sainte Chapelle 
for the ratification of their marriage and the reception of the 
- nuptial blessing. Both ceremonies were performed by the 
Bishop of Grenoble, to whose diocese Chambéry then belonged, a 
curious arrangement which must have led to complications in 
time of war between France and Savoy. At the conclusion, an 
imposing procession escorted Anne in state into the chateau 
itself, where her new ladies-in-waiting were presented to her. 
After this the poor child, tired out by her journey, as it is not 
surprising to learn, was allowed to rest in her closet. A merciful 
dispensation further permitted the young couple to sup in private 
that night, before the Bishop arrived to bless the nuptial bed and 
bedchamber. But next day the round of public duties had to be 
resumed. It would be tedious to enumerate all these functions, 
which again largely consisted of audiences accorded to deputations 
from civil and religious bodies. On 10 May the royal party was 
forced to remain indoors practically all day and amuse itself with 
games on account of “le mauvais temp.” Fifteen years later, 
almost to the day, a general procession ordered by the Senate to 
assemble at St. Léger in honour of the birth of Anne’s elder son 
had to be abandoned, “ le temps fut si mauvais et il pleuvoit si 
fort.”” Apparently bad weather at Chambéry in May is not so 
rare an occurrence as the present writer, who experienced little 
else in 1939, was led to suppose. 

The sorrowful leave-taking of Anne’s French attendants on 10 
May was the signal for the Duke and Duchess’s own departure 
from Chambéry for Turin two days later. The first stage of the 
journey towards Piedmont was extremely short, for they slept 
that night at Montmélian on the Isére, only nine miles distant. 
To-day Montmélian is a sleepy little town, mainly consisting of 
one very long and very steep street. Such importance as it 
possesses it owes entirely to its railway junction, luckily a good 
mile away. But in 1684 Montmélian was famous as owning the 
strongest fortress in Savoy : Victor Amadeus and his bride were 
greeted by salvos from all its artillery. Seven years later (1691), 
after undergoing a heroic siege of eighteen months, this fortress 
capitulated to the forces of Louis XIV under Marshal Catinat, 
only to be destroyed by the French in 1706, following a second 
siege, A good idea of its splendid series of towers and bastions is 
to be had from seventeenth-century engravings—there is one in 
the Theatrum—and from relief plans. But in order fully to appre- 
ciate the former glories of Montmélian it is necessary to climb the 
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great rock behind the town to the “ petit plateau battu des vents 
et ot quelques cultures disputent la place aux broussailles et aux 
cailloux ” (Menabrea). Here one can still dimly trace the rings 
of fortifications and shudder at the sheer drop on the farther side 
which helped Montmélian to hold out so gallantly against fearful 
odds : here, too, one realises how the garrison could command the 
valley of the Isére, north and south, for miles. 

After Montmélian I am not in a position to describe the re- 
mainder of Anne’s journey to Turin at first hand, for although I 
followed her to her new home, it was by rail and not by road, a 
very different matter, especially in this particular instance. It is 
easy enough, however, to trace out the exact route which she took 
with the help of the fine map of Savoy (which goes as far as Susa 
in Piedmont) to be found at the beginning of the Theatrum. The 
Duke and Duchess left Montmélian in the afternoon of 13 May 
and spent the night at Aiguebelle, in the wild valley of the 
Arc. The following night St. Jean-de-Maurienne, the capital of 
the ancient province of the Maurienne, was reached. On the 
15th the Duke took post for Turin, where, if Scaravello is to be 
believed, he arrived the next day ; but this sounds hardly credible. 
As for the Duchess, she rested at St. Jean, in preparation for the 
arduous part of her journey which lay immediately ahead, until 
the 16th, when she exchanged her coach for a chair. She then 
travelled to Modane and there spent the night. On the 17th she 
was at Lanslebourg. 

The 18th of May witnessed Anne’s passage of the Mont Cenis, 
which apparently was accomplished without mishap or incident 
of any kind. In this she was fortunate, for considerable dangers 
and difficulties were apt to beset the traveller who crossed the 
Alps by this route prior to the construction by Napoleon of the 
present magnificent road. A carriage arriving at Lanslebourg had 
to be unhorsed and dismembered and the parte carried across the 
pass by mules or more often on the backs of porters who were 
termed “marrons.” A report sent in to Jeanne-Baptiste in 1679 
on the possibility of making a new road, describes the one in 
existence as “ difficult, rough, and subject to avalanches.” 
Horace Walpole and the poet Gray in 1739 were not so lucky as 
Anne. The former writes to his friend West: ‘ Mont Cenis, I 
confess, carries the permission mountains have of being frightful 
rather too far.” He describes: how the chaise was “ taken to 
pieces and loaded on mules” and how “ we had twelve men and 
nine mules to carry us [in low arm-chairs on poles], our servants 
and baggege, and were about five hours in this agreeable jaunt.” 
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Yet Walpole admits that “ the dexterity and nimbleness of the 
mountaineers is inconceivable.”’ 

Anne slept her first night on Piedmontese soil at Susa, where 
she was welcomed by members of the royal family of Savoy. 
Two days later she drove in state to Rivoli. At this point Scara- 
vello’s narrative comes to a somewhat abrupt conclusion, without 
any account of the Duke and Duchess’s reception in Turin. And 
here we, too, must take our leave of Anne, all the more reluctantly 
in that, as we know, the married happiness which should have been 
hers, was not in store for her. 

As a wife, Anne returned her husband’s neglect with exemplary 
devotion. When he was smitten with smallpox on one of his 
campaigns, she went to him and nursed him most tenderly. As a 
mother, she had to summon all her fortitude in order to meet 
blow after blow. For several years she bore only daughters, and 
one of these she lost in infancy. This lack of sons was a misfortune 
which unreasonably, but none the less effectually, exasperated 
Victor Amadeus. And when at last two boys made their appear- 
ance, the elder of these, the promising heir, Victor Amadeus Philip 
Joseph, died in 1715, not yet sixteen. The surviving son, the 
future Charles Emmanuel III of Sardinia, was sickly, a further 
source of chagrin to his father. Both Anne’s remaining daughters 
died young: the Duchess of Burgundy at twenty-six in 1712, the 
Queen of Spain at twenty-five in 1714, victims of the same fatality 
which had cut short the lives of their grandmother, Henrietta of 
Orleans, and their aunt, Marie Louise of Spain. ‘‘ Quelle sort 
de voir manquer mes deux chere fille [sic] & la fleur de leur ages,” 
wrote the poor mother after her second bereavement. What these 
losses must have meant to Anne can perhaps best be gauged by 
reading the delightful letters which she addressed to the twelve- 
year-old Charles Emmanuel, her beloved “ Carlino,” from Sicily 
in 1713-14—letters which breathe the very spirit of spontaneous 
motherly love, not so common in that highly artificial age. That 
her children returned her affection is shown by Carlino’s replies 
and by expressions such as the following in letters from the little 
Queen of Spain: ‘‘ Chére maman, soyez persuadée que j’ai un si 
grand respect et une si grande tendresse pour vous, que je ne sais 
de quels termes me servir pour |’exprimer.” 

As a Frenchwoman, Anne also had her troubles. It was her 
unhappiness to see her husband abandon the Franco-phil policy 
which had been pursued by the rulers of Savoy for the past fifty 
years and join the Habsburgs and their allies against her uncle, 


1 Tam hoping eventually to publish these letters together with the =— 
No, 101,—vou, XXvI, 
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Louis XIV, from 1690 to 1696 and again from 1703 to 1714, 
During the period of the latter coalition she had the additional 
grief of finding her daughters, both of whom had been married to 
Bourbon princes in the interval of renewed friendship with France, 
perforce ranged in the opposite camp from that of their father. At 
the same time, as wife of the sovereign of Savoy, it must have been 
bitter to see the Duchy twice overrun and temporarily annexed to 
France, Chambéry swiftly capitulating on each occasion to her 
uncle’s troops. Most terrible of all, both from the personal and 
the public point of view, was the French attack in 1706 on Turin, 
only saved as by a miracle from surrender through the heroism 
of the Piedmontese soldier, Pietro Micca. On this occasion the 
French army was actually led by Anne’s half-brother, Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, and she herself, with her two little boys, was 
forced to flee for safety to Genoa. Her life was indeed deeply 
marked by the sorrow which consistently pursued her mother’s 
family. 


MarGaReET R. TOyNnBEE. 





A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY * 


Tue so-called “ verdict of history ” is continually appealed 
to in the speeches of statesmen and in the regurgitations of sapient 
leader-writers. Political parties, like warring nations, assume 
that “ history ” is on their side—just as they assume that God is 
on their side. This egregious assumption is based on the belief 
that no “ verdict of history,” no authoritative judgment, is 
possible for centuries, or at least decades. This delusion has 
seldom been combated by historians, who have, indeed, played 
some part in fostering it. But an excellent case may be made 
out for the study of “ contemporary history ’—for the making 
of at least ‘‘ interim judgments,” here and now, on matters of 
urgent and immediate importance. Many sources (especially 
documentary sources) are not yet accessible to the historian, and 
will not be for many years. For example, it may be generations 
before full details are available of the meetings of the French 
cabinet that led to the armistice with Germany in 1940. Perhaps 
such details never will be available. But whether or not these 
details become known in the future, the fact remains that they are 
details. The essentials of the fall of France are already known, and 
there is no reason why judgments should not now be made : judg- 
ments that will in all probability be confirmed by future research. 

I have come to this point of view, not owing to a high opinion 
of my own judgment or other historians’ judgments on ,con- - 
temporary events, but owing to my researches in nineteenth- 
century history. In the course of these researches I read many 
articles in the Edinburgh Review, ‘Blackwood’s, Chambers’, the 
Quarterly, the Fortnightly, and others; and I was amazed by the 
perspicacity and the balanced judgments of intelligent contem- 
poraries. For example, contemporary observers of the Crimean 
War gave very satisfactory judgments on the causes of the war 
and the respective responsibilities of the states concerned. The 
events of the war, and its results, were shrewdly and impartially 
analysed. Delusions tended to grow later. Kinglake, in his 
bitter animosity against Louis Napoleon, drew several red herrings 
across the trail; and fifty years after the fall of Sebastopol the 


1 Part of an address to the West of Scotland Branch of the Historical 
Association (Scotland). 
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war was interpreted far less satisfactorily than it had been 
between 1854 and 1856. My researches, I felt, were doing no 
more than cutting away the rank overgrowth of the ’sixties and 
*seventies, and bringing things back—with a little additional 
information—to what the intelligent contemporary had known. 

The historian has undoubted advantages over the contem- 
porary. He has dispatches, cabinet minutes, private letters and 
memoirs. He has no excuse for not seeing the wood for the 
trees. But the contemporary has many advantages over the 
historian. He has the spirit of the age, he can ask questions, 
and judge from the tone of an answer whether the truth is told 
or not. He can go at least as far, by intuition and common 
sense, as the historian with all his sources; and he is just as likely 
to make an accurate judgment, apart from some matters of detail. 
Judging from the experience of the past—and that is what the 
historian is most entitled to judge from—the historian need 
have no compunction in presenting his “ interim report ” about 
very recent events. And his experience of wading through the 
debris of dead quarrels and controversies may help him to wade 
through the flotsam and jetsam of contemporary affairs. 

The claim that a long delay is essential before “ perspective ” 
can be gained is unsound. A great deal of Mommsen’s work on 
the Roman Republic is thoroughly tendentious. Views of the 
Reformation are, even to-day, very varied. Anyone with ex- 
perience of examining School Certificate papers will endorse the 
statement that answers to a question on the dissolution of the 
monasteries may be instantly divided into Roman Catholic 
schools and other schools. Mr. De Valera’s interpretation of the 
age of Cromwell and the Battle of the Boyne differs very greatly 
from that of the late Lord Carson. Moreover, historians of the 
middle ages have sometimes involved themselves in controversies 
so bitter as to make it manifest that the passage of time does not 
necessarily provide “ perspective.” Before the present war 
German and French historians had succeeded in achieving a more 
or less agreed version of the causes of the outbreak of war in 
1914. This agreed version is now, presumably, defunct; but it 
remains as a monument to the reasonableness with which his- 
torians may approach controversial (and very recent) topics. 

Perhaps the greatest historian of all time was Thucydides. 
His work has sometimes been rivalled, but has never been sur- 
passed. Yet his History of the Peloponnesian War was “ con- 
temporary history” in the strictest sense, ‘ Thucydides, son 
of Olorus ” appears as one of the dramatis personae of the tragedy 
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that he unfolds. His own career and his own happiness were 
ruined by the disastrous conflict. But there are few who challenge 
his impartiality, and few who accuse him of lack of “ per- 
spective.” Xenophon’s Anabasis, though not of the same calibre, 
has many of the virtues of Thucydides’ work, and is also an 
example of “ contemporary history.” The Greeks, indeed, proved 
conclusively that ‘‘ contemporary history” could be as lively, 
as impartial, and as authoritative as any other type of history. 

Certain gaps in our knowledge of contemporary events must 
of course be readily admitted. Yet we know a thousand times 
more about the collapse of France than we know about the collapse 
of Carthage. We know a thousand times more about the evacua- 
tion of Dunkirk than we know about the Battle of Hastings. 
We can meet and discuss matters, any day we like, with men 
who were at Dunkirk. Would not any true medievalist give up 
his whole life’s research for the sake of one interview with one 
Saxon who fought beside Harold at Hastings? Yet historians 
make their judgments on Carthage and on Hastings. They make 
their judgments on very defective evidence; but it is the only 
evidence they have, and no one denies their right to do so. Are 
historians to be denied the right to make their judgment now, 
upon Dunkirk and upon France,—on a ‘thousand times better 
evidence—simply because at some future date a little new material 
will come forward and a rather dubious “ perspective ” will be 
achieved? It seems to occur to no one that “ perspective ” 
may become worse rather than better, though this has happened 
more than once in the past. 

It is not because there is insufficient evidence to draw a 
balanced conclusion on ‘‘ contemporary history ” that the historian 
is customarily denied the right to make such judgments. He is 
denied the right because, if it were conceded to him, he would fulfil 
a function of immense importance, which our civilisation, in its 
present phase, will not granttohim. The statesman, the diplomat, 
the pontifical writer of leading articles, who appeal so frequently 
to ‘‘ the verdict of history,” do so with confidence (though with- 
out carrying much conviction) in the happy assurance that this 
verdict will not be pronounced in their time. “‘ The verdict of 
history a judgment based on the study of the past and its 
accumulated wisdom and experience—might be highly incon- 
venient if announced authoritatively and speedily. To the cry, 
‘* We appeal to the verdict of history,” the answer should and could 
be, ‘ Here is the verdict of history.” It may be generations 
before this claim is conceded, But the claim will never be con- 
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ceded if it is not made. And it will never be made until historians 
have a greater confidence in their own knowledge and impartiality 
where contemporary events are concerned—until they emphasise 
the 90 per cent. that they already know, instead of lamenting 
over the 10 per cent. which may (or may not) be revealed later. 

There is another aspect to this question. Unless historians 
are thoroughly interested in “ contemporary history,” they are 
unlikely to play their part in preserving the records of recent 
generations. Perfectly good historical evidence is perpetually 
disappearing under our very eyes, as men forget, as they die, 
as documents are destroyed or fall to pieces. The historian, 
experienced as he is in delving among the records of the past, knows 
precisely what the historian of the future is likely to want. He 
knows his duty to the past : he sometimes know his duty in the 
present: he very seldom knows his duty to the future. The 
study of public opinion is elusive and difficult, and of first import- 
ance. But historians have had little influence on America’s 
Gallup polls, or on such organisations as ‘‘ Mass Observation ” 
on this side of the Atlantic. Future generations will eagerly 
consult the evidence provided by these investigations, and will 
find them in many ways unrepresentative and unsatisfactory. 
That will be, partly at least, the fault of the present generation 
of historians. 

In the nineteenth century there were no Gallup polls or Mass 
Observations, and many historical generalisations are insecurely 
based as a result. One source exists that reveals the feelings and 
aspirations of a class to which the newspaper did not penetrate— 
a class that was seldom articulate. That source is the Victorian 
Broadsheet Ballad, collections of which are to be found in most of 
our large libraries—the Baring Gould collection in the British 
Museum being the most important. Two or three selections 
of these ballads have been published, and a few articles on the 
subject have also appeared. But there is no real compendium— 
no true book of reference. Nor, apparently, is there any demand 
for one. To my knowledge, half the publishers in the country 
felt themselves unable to undertake such a publication. They 
cannot be blamed : they have to make ends meet. The attitude 
of the University presses and of learned societies is not, however, 
so readily explicable. Presumably these ballads were not accepted 
for publication because they were not old enough. The idea 
appears to be that, when the vast mass of records has disappeared, 
those that chance to remain develop a scarcity value—and are 
cared for and printed. More modern documents or sources, 
often of much greater value, are simply allowed to rot. The fact 
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remains that, in this age of incendiary bombs, an invaluable 
source for the study of nineteenth-century public opinion has been 
little worked on by historians and is in some danger of becoming 
a “ partial loss.” 

A still more contemporary example may be given—the 
American “ pulp magazines.” These are mines of information 
about the tastes, thoughts, and desires of a class that leaves 
few records. The paper and the printer’s ink of these productions 
are deplorable : they will fall into dust before many generations 
are out. If this material is to be used for historical research, 
it must be used now—or there will be no opportunity of using it 
at all. The greater the interest of the historian in contemporary 
history, the more likely he is to work on ephemeral material of 
this kind and hand down his conclusions to his successors. 

It is, no doubt, a natural modesty which has made historians 
bring their works, with a somewhat apologetic air, to 1914—and 
hasten to disclaim that any concluding remarks they may see 
fit to make on the period up to 1939 have any. authoritative 
character. But surely the study of the past stultifies itself if it 
stops just when it is most needed—just when its judgments 
might be of real use to a distracted world? Are not historians 
selling their birthright—the birthright won for them by Thucy- 
dides—for a mess of pottage? For a quiet academic existence 
far from the madding crowd, for a reputation of amiability and 
absent-mindedness and general futility? Such characteristics 
may count for virtue in the individual historian : they can hardly 
count for virtue in the profession. Indeed, they give an impression 
of lack of courage rather than of modesty. The competent 
historian’s opinion on the Munich Agreement is based on far 
greater and on far sounder evidence than (to take a random 
example) his opinion on the affair at Canossa, and is just as likely 
to be “ authoritative.” 

There are, of course, historians who are profound students 
of “‘ contemporary history,” and who have given the world the 
benefit of their considered judgments. But such historians are few. 
In general, judgments on contemporary events are given most 
freely by those who have not the experience of past generations 
to guide them ; and those who have this experience, and are there- 
fore most fitted to make such judgments, are too modest or too 
cautious to do so. Too long has the study of history condemned 
itself to sterility; and it is to be hoped that more and more his- 
torians will follow the example of their founder Thucydides, and 
labour in the difficult but fruitful field of contemporary history. 

Gavin B. HENDERSON. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Owrne to war-time difficulties the April meeting of the Council 
was held at Oxford instead of London. An tedoreadl vetlel gathering 
on Tuesday evening, 8 April, at Springfield St. Mary, a hostel for 
Oxford Home Students, gave members of Council an opportunity to 
meet members of branches in the Oxford area. On Wednesday, after 
committee meetings in the morning, the Council met at All Souls sae 
Later, the President delivered a public lecture at All Souls on “ The 
Enigma of Germany.” We hope to publish this lecture in a later 
number. The meeting was a distinct success, and justifies the holding 
of other meetings of the Council there until facilities for gathering at 
the central offices of the Association in London again become possible. 
* * * . * * 


Some of the war-time activities of the Association deserve a men- 
tion. At the last meeting the Secretary reported that the Ministry of 
Information had undertaken to distribute 120,000 copies of Mr. 
MacInnes’ perme on “The British Empire and the War,” which 
was recently issued by the Publications Committee. This should 
mean considerable publicity for the work of the Association in quarters 
not usually accessible to the Propaganda Committee, and it is ho 
that this may lead to increased interest in the work of the Association, 
and also to an increase in membership. We understand that inquiries 
have already been received which indicate that such hopes are not 
unreasonable. 

Another suggestion which has led to publicity for the Association 
was made by the President at the last Annual Meeting, when he 
expressed the opinion that there was a need for a book setting out the 
facts about past attempts at the invasion of Britain. As the idea 
aroused general interest, and was not unfavourably received by pub- 
lishers, the President was encouraged to approach Admiral Sir Herbert 
W. Richmond, who consented to provide such an account. The result 
of négotiations was the publication by Messrs. Methuen, “ under the 
auspices of the Historical Association,” of The Invasion of Britain. 
Special arrangements have been made with the publishers whereby 
the book, published at 2s. 6d., can be obtained a members of the 
Association for 1s. 3d. 

A request from the Institute of Historical Studies of the University 
of Coimbra for volunteers to provide information about British historical 
publications met with a prompt response : the Association being able 
to obtain such assistance through the good offices of some of its members. 
In the disorganisation of studies consequent upon the war this was a 
satisfactory achievement, and it was a pleasure to learn recently from 
the Secretary of the Institute that at the time of writing his appeal 
for collaboration had only been completely successful in this country. 

~ . * . . * 

At the last meeting of Council there were four vacancies to be 
filled, and the following were elected : Miss A. F. Davies, Mr. A. C. F. 
Beales, Professor V. T. Harlow, and Professor C. H. Williams. Two 
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vacancies caused by non-attendance were filled by the re-election of the 
two members concerned, Miss C. Hey and Mr. W. T. Mellows. 


* *” * * * * 


TxE, Matriculation and School Examination Council of the Univer- 
sity of London announced last year that the time allotted to the papers 
in History (English and European), Algebra, and Geometry would be 
reduced from three hours to two and a half. A supplementary circular 
since issued contains a notification that the number of questions to be 
attempted by candidates would be five instead of six. For several 
reasons this decision, taken before the war, will be welcomed as an 
attempt to reduce the examination burden, but many teachers of 
History are anxious lest this reduction in examination time should 
lead fiona some false assimilation of ideas to a corresponding 
reduction in the time given to the teaching of the subject, since most 
other examination subjects, including Economic History and Ancient 
History, still have three hours allotted in the examination. The 
Examinations Committee of the Historical Association, which recently 
considered this matter, inclines to the view that a better treatment 
would be to have two separate papers, a short one designed py 
to test factual knowledge, cae a second and longer one in whic 
candidates would be able to give evidence of historical understanding. 
It was felt, however, that in the present circumstances it would be 
hopeless to press for such a change and no resolution was actually 
passed, but it is intended to raise the question again at some more 
suitable opportunity. 


* * * * * « 


THE death occurred on 4 May last of Dr. Ramsay Muir, Litt.D., 
sometime professor of history at Manchester University. Dr. Muir 
was well known to members of the Association not merely through his 
books but also because of the readiness with which he responded to 
calls on his services as a lecturer. Born in 1872, he was educated at 
University College, Liverpool, whence he won a scholarship to Balliol 
College, Oxford. He obtained a first in Lit.Hwm. in 1898 and a first 
in Modern History in the following year. He began an academic 
career with a lectureship in modern history at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and in 1900 went to a similar appointment at Liverpool. In 
1906 he was elected to the chair of Modern History at Liverpool, and 
in 1913 went to a chair at Manchester, where he remained until 1921. 
In ‘the difficult post-war years his interests were directed more and 
more actively to politics and the organisation of the Liberal Party and 
he was lost to academic historical study. His publications were numer- 
ous. Among those directly concerned with historical work were : 
A His of Municipal Government in Liverpool (1906); A History of 
Liverpool (1907); Peers and Bureaucrats (1910); An Atlas of Modern 
History (1911); Nationalism and Internationalism (1916); The 
oo of Europe (1917); A History of the British Commonwealth, 

20-22. 


* *” * * * * 


WE are asked to announce that the Council of the Royal Historical 
Society has awarded the Alexander Prize for 1941 to Mr. R. A. L. 
Smith for an essay entitled ‘‘ The Regimen Scaccarii in English Monas- 
teries.’’ The essay submitted by Miss Alwyn A. Ruddock entitled 
“The Relations between Alien Merchants and the Townsfolk of 
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Southampton in the Later Middle Ages ”’ was awarded the recognition 
of proxime accessit. 

The Alexander Prize for 1942 will be awarded for the best essay 
on any subject approved by the Literary Director. Essays must be 
sent in by 28 February 1942. Further particulars can be obtained 
oon the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, London, 

oe > * * + * - 

WITH a view to encouraging the progress of Imperial Studies in the 
schools of the Empire and among the children of British subjects 
generally, the Council of the Royal Empire Society will award medals 
and prizes for the best essays sent in by boys and girls. The age limits 
of the groups will be: Group A, candidates of 16 and under 19 years 
on 30 November 1941: Group B, candidates of 14 and under 16 on 
30 November 1941; and Group C, candidates under 14 on the same 
date. The subjects of the essays prescribed are: Group A, (1) 
“Empire ” or “ Commonwealth,” how have these two terms come to 
be applied to the King’s Realms, and what is their significance and 
difference? (2) Would you like to see Basic English (i.e., a simplified 
form of the English language) widely adopted? If so, why? Group 
B, (1) “‘ My native country is every year losing customs and traditions 
which are of real value.” Is this true? (2) How has the war affected 
(i) the Press (ii) the wireless system in -your neighbourhood? Has it 
been a gain or a loss? Group C, (1) If you could spend a month in 
any one city in the Empire, which would you choose, and why? (2) Is 
the war making any difference to your food supplies? If so, give the 
reason. 

For further ene of the prizes and rules of the competition 
application should be made to the Secretary, The Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


* * * a * * 


THOSE interested in maintaining the close ties existing between 
English and American historical scholarship will read with interest of 
the resignation of Dr. Max Farrand, who for the last fourteen years 
has been Director of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery. During 
those years he has transformed the library from being the library of a 
ae collector into a research institution of world-wide repute, and 

is kindly offices have made the stay of many an English visitor to 


the library a source of happy memories of American academic hos- 


pitality. Dr. Farrand is well known on this side of the Atlantic as a 
tireless worker for Anglo-American cooperation. As a historian he is 
a specialist on the constitution of the United States, a subject on which 
he has written authoritatively. It is his intention to apply his well- 
earned leisure to the editing of the Benjamin Franklin Autobiography, 
the original manuscript of which is a treasured possession of the 
Huntington Library. 


* * * * * * 


Among all the damage done in London, the recent announcement 
of the destruction through enemy action of the National Central Library 
in Malet Place will be bitterly resented by many of our readers who 
have benefited by its services. The building itself was a gift to the 
Trustees of the Library by the Carnegie Trust. Although a large 
number of books were saved, many thousands were destroyed. These 
included the whole of the books in the Adult Class department, and 
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% 
many long and valuable sets of publications. Fortunately the more 
important union catalogues and bibliographical works had been 
removed to a safe place at the opening of the war. The losses incurred 
will seriously affect the distributing services of the library to other 
institutions in this country. In the meantime the library is still carry- 
ing on its unique service of arranging loans of books between libraries, 
and the Trustees have already made arrangements for continuing this 
and other work. It is hoped that adequate support may be forth- 
coming to enable them to repair as soon as possible the ravages made 
in this important library. 
* * * * * * 

THE Home University Library, that interesting experiment in the 
popularisation of scientific knowledge, has changed hands more than 
once in its chequered though successful career. It began as a venture 
by the publishing firm of Williams and Norgate in 1910, and in the 
next few years there were published many of the best-known and most 
valuable of its contributions. In 1928 the series seemed in danger of 
coming to an end, but it was taken over by Thornton Butterworth, 
and new volumes were added to the series. It is now announced that 
the library has again changed hands. The Oxford University Press 
has now acquired all rights and become the publishers. It is the 
intention of the new owners to continue the series by the addition of 
fresh volumes from time to time. 

* * * * * * 


THE appearance of a new periodical in war-time is a surprise, and if 
we welcome it somewhat hesitatingly it is not for lack of enthusiasm, 
but because we realise the struggle for survival which must inevitably 


confront the editors. Actually Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
edited for the.Warburg Institute by Richard Hunt and Raymond 
Klibansky, was planned before the war, and this first number was 
almost completely set up in type at Bruges when the invasion of 
Belgium prevented further communication so it had to be reprinted 
in England. Some idea of the scope of this number can be gleaned 
from the table of contents. It includes “ St. Anselm and his English 
Pupils ” (R. W. Southern), “‘ Master Alberic of London, Mythographus 
Tertius Vaticanus ”’ (E. Rathbone), “‘ Alberic of Monte Cassino and 
Reginald of Canterbury” (R. W. Hunt), ‘“‘ Le Florilege Mixte de 
Thomas Bekynton ”’ (A. Wilmart), ‘ John Seward and his Circle ” 
(V. H. Galbraith), ‘“‘ Philip the Chancellor and the De Anima ascribed 
to Robert Grosseteste ” (B. A. Callus), ‘‘ Note on Books bequeathed 
by John of Salisbury to the Cathedral Library of Chartres ” (C. C. J. 
Webb), “Spinoza and a Quaker Document of 1657” (H. J. Cadbury), 
and “ Leibniz’s Unknown Correspondence with English Scholars and 
Men of Letters ” (R. Klibansky). 

We hope the editors will have less difficulty in producing future 
numbers. They plan to publish two numbers a year. The subscrip- 
tion rate is 21s. or 5 dollars yearly, and single issues may be obtained 
at 15s. or 3.75 dollars. Correspondence should be addressed to 
“Medieval and Renaissance Studies” at the Warburg Institute, 
Imperial Institute Buildings, London, 8.W.7. 





HISTORICAL REVISION No. xovm. 
Tue Peace SETTLEMENT, 1919! 


In this country popular judgment on the Peace Settlement of 1919 
has undergone considerable changes. At first it was generally held 
that the defeated Powers had received their just deserts. There was 
little understanding for those who criticised terms which obviously 
contained the seeds of future unrest. Subsequently the Settlement 
was denounced as the source of all the ills from which Europe had 
suffered since the Great War. In 1939 critics of the Settlement were 
again in disgrace. It was argued that if the former Allies had strictly 
enforced a Treaty which clipped the wings of German militarism no 
Nazi menace would have arisen. 

The Allied plenipotentiaries at the Peace Conference were in a 
strong position. Neither defeated Germany nor revolutionary Russia 
could defy them. But the viciors* freedom of action was limited by 
forces which profoundly influenced world affairs. Nationalism and 
Imperialism were factors which could not be ignored. The Allies had, 
by Secret Treaties negotiated during the War, already agreed on the 
division of much of the booty in the évent of victory. The grasping 
for territories and spheres of influence thus played an important part 
in the Peace Settlement. The influence of more generous impulses 
was also felt. There were many who hoped that, after four years of 
carnage, the peace would herald a new era. Idealists hoped to free 
oppressed peoples, secure disarmament, set up machinery for the 

1 settlement of international disputes, and make the world safe 
or democracy. These aspirations found expression in Woodrow 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The Settlement represented a compromise 


1 BretiocraruicaL Norsz.—A collection of documents on the Versailles 
has been compiled by F. Berber, Das Diktat von Versailles (2 vols., 1939). 
A full contemporary account of the Settlement was given by H. W. V. TT 
editor) in A History of the Peace Conference in Paris (6 vols., 1920-4). Arnold J. 
oynbee’s penetrating essay on T'he World after the Peace Conference (second 
impression, 1926) deserves careful study. Brief impartial surveys of the Settle- 
ment and its consequences: Ramsay Muir, Political Consequences of the Great 
War (1930), A. L. aaa Some Economic Consequences of the Great War (1930), 
E. H. Carr, Internati Relations since the Peace Treaties (new edition, 1940), 
and E. Bernadotte Schmitt, From Versailles to Munich 1918-38 (1939). A 
comprehensive study by an eminent American geographer is The New World 
(fourth edition, 1928) by I. Bowman. The following indictments of the Settle- 
ment deserve mention: J. M. Keynes, T’he Economic Consequences of the Peace 
(1919), H. A. Gibbons, Zur since 1918 (1923), W. Vogel, Das neue Hur 
(1925), Count Apponyi ( others), Justice for Hungary (1928) and W. H. 
Dawson, Germany ee the Treaty (1933). 
hs on ial topics: Ian F. D. Morrow, The Peace Settlement in the 
German—Polish B lands (1936), Elizabeth Wiskemann, Czechs and Germans 
(1938), M. Margaret Ball, Post-War German-—Austrian Relations (1937), R. Albrecht- 
Carrié, Italy at the Peace Conference (1938), C. A. Macartney, Hungary and her 
Successors. The Treaty of Trianon and ite Consequences 1919-37 (1937), J. W. 
Wheeler Bennett, The Wreck of Reparations (1933), Sir Alfred Zimmern, The 
League of Nations and the Rule of Law (1936), I have discussed ta of the 
German colonial question in articles in History (September 1935), German Life 
and Letters (July 1937), and The Highway (February 1939 and February 1940). 
For further wo icularly memoirs of leading statesmen who helped to 
make and carry out the Settlement—see G. P, Gboch, Bibliography of Huropean 
History 1918-39 (Historical Association Pamphlet, No, 117 (1940)), 
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between these conflicting purposes. Another significant factor was 
the imperative necessity for ending promptly the chaotic conditions 
under which many parts of the Continent were suffering. The need for 
haste may account for some of the unsatisfactory features of the Treaties. 

In January 1918 Wilson put forward his Fourteen Points as the 
basis of a just Peace Settlement. They included the abolition of 
“ private international understandings ”’ in favour of “ open covenants 
of peace, openly arrived at ’’; the establishment of “ absolute freedom 
of navigation upon the seas’; the removal of barriers to international 
trade; the reduction of armaments; the “ impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims ’’; and the establishment of “a general association 
of nations ” to guarantee the integrity of all States. The enunciation 
of these principles marked the culmination of over a century’s efforts 
to increase international co-operation and to abolish war. The 
Fourteen Points embodied the professed war aims of the Allies, who 
had declared that they were engaged in a crusade against the evils 
of Prussian militarism. 

The Fourteen Points included practical suggestions concerning 
peaceterms. Belgium, Rumania, Serbia; Montenegro and the Northern 
Departments of France were to be evacuated. The subject peoples 
of the Habsburg and Ottoman Empires were to receive autonomy. 
“The wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine . . . should be righted.’”’ Poland should be independent. 
Both Poland and Serbia should have access to the sea. Both Wilson’s 
general principles and suggested peace terms were vaguely worded. 
The Allies observed that the clause concerning the freedom of the seas 
was ambiguous. France assumed that the point concerning Alsace- 
Lorraine meant that both provinces should be seaheuelltaneistiienaliy 
whereas there were Germans who imagined that Wilson intended a 
plebiscite to be held. 

On 4 October 1918 Prince Max of Baden asked Wilson to initiate 

ce negotiations on the basis of the Fourteen Points. A month 
ater the Allies agreed that peace should be made on this basis, but 
they reserved freedom of action on the question of the freedom of 
the seas and demanded from Germany compensation for damage 
done during the War to the persons and property of their civilian 
populations. 

The Peace Settlement could not be made on the lines suggested 
by the Fourteen Points, since the hands of the Allies were rm 
tied by the Secret Treaties. Italy had been promised various terri- 
tories some of which were inhabited by Austrians and Slavs. Britain, 
Russia, France and Japan had made agreements concerning the par- 
tition of the German colonies and of Turkish possessions in the Middle 
East. France had secured Imperial Russia’s support for turning the 
Rhineland into an “‘ autonomous ”’ State. At the very time that Allied 
statesmen proclaimed the disinterestedness of their war aims they 
planned the transfer of vast territories without any reference to the 
wishes of the inhabitants. In 1917 the Bolsheviks revealed the secret 
treaties, but many newspapers ignored them or denounced them as 
forgeries. Wilson stated that he knew nothing of them until the eve 
of the Peace Conference. Actually there can be little doubt that he 
was aware of some of the Treaties before this. 

The Peace Conference opened in January 1919. The first of the - 
Fourteen Points had provided for “ open covenants of peace, openly 
arrived at.”” In fact the traditional methods of diplomacy were 
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followed, but there was one significant departure from them. Member- 
ship of the Conference was confined to representatives of the victorious 
Powers. When the Treaty was ready there was an exchange of Notes 
—but no verbal negotiations—between the Allied and German delega- 
tions. There was no parallel in 1919 to the concessions secured by 
defeated France in 1815 and 1871.1 Consequently Germans called 
the Settlement the “‘ Dictated Treaty.’’ Every Peace Treaty between 
victors and vanquished is ‘“‘ dictated,”’ for the loser must accept the 
terms imposed, but the humiliations heaped upon Germany in 1919 
were deeply resented. So intense was popular feeling against Germany 
that a mob stoned her plenipotentiaries when they passed through the 
streets of Paris on 16 June. 4 

In this poisonous atmosphere there could be no impartial con- 
sideration of rival claims. e open session of the Conference merely 
recorded decisions made ostientale beforehand. There was intense 
activity behind the scenes, where delegates from all over the world 
tried to lobby the men who counted. The effective decisions were 
taken by the Big Four—the representatives of the U.S.A., France, 
Britain and Italy. The leading personalities of the Conference were 
Clemenceau, Wilson and Lloyd George. Clemenceau was obsessed 
with a passionate desire to destroy Germany. To avenge the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the ravaging of the Northern Departments; to 
crush Germany once and for all—that was the alpha and omega of 
Clemenceau’s political wisdom. Wilson, the most tragic figure at the 
Conference, had been welcomed by millions in war-shattered Euro 
as the inspired prophet of a new world. Faced with the territorial 
ambitions which had found expression in the Secret Treaties, Wilson 
put up a poor v for his principles. Possibly he placed all his hopes 
in the League of Nations, and believed that in happier days it would 
rectify the errors of the Settlement. To Lloyd George fell the task of 
holding the balance between Wilson and Clemenceau. Once British 
security appeared to be assured by the surrender of the German fleet 
and the partition of her colonial empire, Lloyd George opposed humiliat- 
ing Germany so much that she was bound to seek revenge. Though 
hampered by rash promises made at the recent General Election— 
when people spoke of hanging the Kaiser and squeezing Germany 
till the pips squeaked—he tried to secure the drawing of frontiers which 
should not outrage unduly the principle of self-determination. 

The Treaty of Versailles * declared Germany to be solely responsible 
for the outbreak of war. Historical research has shown that other 
Powers must share that responsibility. Certain servitudes were im- 
posed upon Germany as a punishment for her aggression and as 

ntees for her future good behaviour. Her armaments were re- 
duced; the Rhineland was permanently demilitarised and temporarily 


1 Some concessions of course were made. Thus the frontier of the Polish 
Corridor was modified in six places after the German reply to the first Draft of 
the Treaty of Versailles had been received. 

“2 The principal Treaties forming the Settlement were—Versailles (with 
Germany, June 1919), St. Germain (Austria, Namaig 1919), Neuilly (Bulgaria, 
November 1919), Trianon (Hungary, June 1920) and Lausanne (Turkey, July 
1923). The first Treaty with Turkey (Sévres, 1920) never came into force. 
The U.S.A. failed to ratify the Versailles Treaty, and in 1921 signed a separate 
Peace Treaty with Germany. Treaties were also signed to give protection to 
minorities in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, Greece and 
Turkey. There was no similar protection for minorities ruled by Great Powers 
(e.g., the Austrian inhabitants of South Tirol). 
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‘occupied by Allied peeee ; the Saar coal-mines became French property 
in compensation for the French coal-mines destroyed by Germany ; 
. and damages suffered by Allied civilians were to be made good. 

The Allies virtually destroyed the dreaded German’ war machine. 
Under the armistice Germany surrendered most of her fleet and heavy 
artillery. Her army was limited to 100,000 professional soldiers. She 
was forbidden to possess fortifications, heavy guns, tanks, military air- 
craft or submarines. Her navy was limited to six small battleships 
and six light cruisers. Three Allied ‘Commissions supervised the en- 
forcement of the disarmament clauses. Germany wae some of these 

rovisions, and there was no “ moral disarmament,” for many teachers 
ostered the growth of military ideals among young people. Never- 
theless Germany’s armaments had by 1924 been reduced to a far lower 
level than those of any Great Power in modern times. The Treaty of 
Versailles declared that Germany’s disarmament was necessary “ to 
render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments 
of all nations.” And the Council of the League of Nations had the duty 
of drawing up plans for general disarmament. At the Washington 
Conference (1922) naval armaments were reduced. But subsequent 
efforts to limit land forces failed. Germany repudiated the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Treaty in 1935 and re-armed on a vast scale. 

As a turther guarantee against German aggression all her lands on 
the left bank of the Rhine and a strip of territory on the right bank 
were demilitarised. The left bank and three bridgeheads on the right 
bank were temporarily occupied by Allied troops. The French con- 
sidered this security inadequate. Since Richelieu’s day they had re- 
oe the Rhine as their “natural frontier.” At the Conference 

lemenceau failed to separate the Rhineland from Germany. Sub- 
sequently France tried to achieve this by fostering in the Rhineland a 
separatist movement. An insignificant group of renegades established 
in the Bavarian Rhine-Palatinate an “ autonomous Government ” 
which was recognised by the Inter-Allied High Commission. The 
British representative opposed recognition, and Britain pressed France 
to withdraw her support of the separatists. France gave way, and the 
separatist movement collapsed. British and American public opinion 
was also antagonised when France sent coloured troops to the Rhine- 
land. The last Allied troops left Germany in 1930—five years before 
the final date fixed by the Treaty. In contravention not only of the 
“dictated ’’ Treaty of Versailles, but also of the freely negotiated 
Locarno Pact German troops re-occupied the Rhineland in 1936. 

Before 1919 the indemnity demanded after a war by a victorious 
Power (to cover its military expenses) was generally well within the 
victim’s means. After the Great War the Allies demanded not the 
military costs of the war, but compensation for civilians for the damages 
they had suffered from enemy action—including the capital value of 
pensions due to Allied combatants. It may be recalled that under the 
Armistice Germany gave up large numbers of merchant ships, loco- 
motives, railway coaches, motor lorries and the rolling aan of the 


Alsace-Lorraine railway system; the Peace Treaty deprived her of rich 
territories in Europe and overseas; she was despoiled of all public 
property in ceded territories } and Allied countries ;? she was exhausted 


1 When Germany annexed Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 the value of the State 
Railways was deducted from the indemnity paid by the French Government. 

* Even the private property of German nationals was seized by the Allied 
Governments in their own territories. (The U.S.A. eventually returned se- 
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by four years of warfare and weakened by a blockade which continued 
for four months after the Armistice was signed. The Treaty left the 
fixing of Germany’s total liability and the method of payment to a 
Reparations Commission. 

At first it was impossible to secure sensible discussion either on the 
financial loss actually suffered by Allied civilians or the amount of 
money and goods that could be extracted from Germany without 
injuring the recipients. Under the Treaty Germany was required to 
pay £1,000,000,000 by May 1921. Since Germany had paid only a tenth 
of this sum and would not accept the demands made in the Paris Resolu- 
tions of January 1921, Allied troops marched into Diisseldorf, Duisburg 
and Ruhrort (beyond the original occupied territory). In April 1921 
Germany’s total liability was fixed at £6,600,000,000. In 1923 came 
the collapse of the mark. The French and Belgian Governments 
alleged that Germany was evading her obligations, and they occupied 
the Ruhr to collect reparations in the form of coal andiron. Germany 
replied by passive resistance, but this — her into grave economic 
distress, and when Dr. Stresemann took office he ended passive 
resistance. 

Under the Dawes Plan (1924) Germany stabilised her currency 
by means of an international loan and agreed to pay annuities which 
would reach a standard figure of £123,000,000 between 1928 and 1950. 
Germany’s creditors imposed upon her a system of strict financial 
control analogous to those used in dealing with defaulting Governments 
in the Near and Far East. Reparations came from sources earmarked. 
for that purpose, and they were promptly paid. Under the Dawes 
Plan reparations were in effect made from the proceeds of foreign 
loans. Benton investments were not directly available for this purpose, 


but they fostered the artificial prosperity that we oer the balance of 


trade from which reparations could be paid. In 1929, under the 
Young Plan, Germany secured a new loan. Reparations annuities 
were decreased, and they were to be paid through a Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements. The system by which foreign investors found 
the money for reparations could not go on indefinitely. The world 
economic crisis stopped the flow of American capital to Germany, 
and the sapesntiondbaens of cards collapsed. The Hoover Moratorium 
ned the payment of inter-state debts.1 Then in 1932 it was 
decided to end reparation payments in return for £150,000,000. But 
this agreement was not ratified, and no more reparations were collected. 
Throughout the reparations controversy Germany’s creditors never 
faced the fact that ultimately payment must take the form of exports 
from Germany. By putting high tariffs on German goods the creditor 
countries obstructed the one channel by which payment could be made. 
In so far as payment was made in kind Germany’s creditors discovered 
that it is not always an unmixed blessing to receive something for 
nothing. The British coal industry, for example, lost markets when 
some of its former customers got “Re rations coal ” for nothing. 
During the Great War the Allies had disclaimed territorial ambitions. 
The right of self-determination—though not specifically included in 
the Fourteen Points—was put forward by Allied statesmen as the 
principle to govern territorial changes. But this principle was ignored 
questered property). In 1939-40 the Nazis, of course, spared neither the public 
gad st me Reparat = io “Dot interest on the Dawes and Yo Loans 
continued to be paid. os 
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in the drawing of certain frontiers because of the Secret Treaties and of 
the determination of France and Poland to weaken Germany. | 

Severe territorial losses were imposed upon Germany. In Europe 
she gave up an area of 28,000 square miles with six and a half million 
inhabitants (including the Saar). In the Rhine valley Germany lost 
Alsace-Lorraine permanently and the Saar region temporarily. The 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine were originally German. Their 
gradual conquest by France was completed in the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars. Germany annexed Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 
but, on the whole, failed to conciliate the inhabitants. Had a plebiscite 
been held in 1919, a majority of the voters would probably have favoured 
returning to France. The provinces were recovered by France without 
a plebiscite. - 

The industrial region of the Saar was ‘coveted by France. But 
its inhabitants are Germans, and both Lloyd George and Wilson rejected 
proposals for annexation. However, the territory was taken from 
Germany for fifteen years, so that France might exploit its coal-mines. 
It became part of the French customs’ system, and was administered 
by a Commission responsible to the League of Nations. In 1935, after 
a plebiscite, the Saar returned to Germany. Belgium secured the 
frontier districts of Eupen, Malmedy and Moresnet.1 The inhabitants 
(Germans and Germanised Walloons) might declare publicly, if they 
wished, the region to remain German—an unfair substitute for a 

lebiscite with secret voting. The long-established customs’ union 
Semen Germany and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was dissolved. 
On her northern frontier Germany ceded to Denmark (after a plebiscite) 
the northern’ part of the province of Schleswig. This region was 
Danish in population, and had been seized by Prussia in 1864. 

In the east Germany lost nine-tenths of Posen and two-thirds of 
West Prussia to Poland without a plebiscite. Posen properly belonged 
to the néw Poland. But Germany resented the loss of West Prussia, 
partly because it contained a German minority, but mainly because it 
created a “ Corridor ”’ separating East Prussia from the rest of Germany. 
The Poles destroyed the great Miinsterwalde bridge over the Vistula, 
and so cut the shortest route between East Prussia and Berlin. Danzig, 
a German port with a Polish hinterland was—without consulting the 
inhabitants—turned into a Free State under the supervision of the 
League of Nations. From the economic point of view it was closely 
associated with Poland. The Poles tried to bring the port completely 
under their influence. When this policy failed they built Gdynia and 
favoured this port at Danzig’s expense. Germans argued that a free- . 
port system coupled with exemption of Polish trade from German 
transit dtes * should have satisfied Poland’s legitimate economic needs 
without violating the Reich’s territorial integrity. But the Poles 
considered that secure access to the sea—promised in the Fourteen 
Points—could be obtained only by having territorial access to the sea. 

Upper Silesia, with a mixed German-Polish population, had been 
under German rule in one form or another for six centuries. The 
Peace Conference rejected Poland’s demand for the whole of it and 


1 Before 1919 Eupen and Malmedy were German territory, while “‘ neutral ”’ 
Moresnet (to be distinguished from Belgian Moresnet) was administered jointly 
by Germany and Belgium, 

* Provision was made in the Versailles Treaty for an arrangement on these 
lines to give Czecho-Slovakia access to the sea at Hamburg. This worked 
satisfactorily. 

No. 101.—voL, XxvI. F 
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arranged for a plebiscite to be held. Although Polish nationalists— 
abetted by the French controlled local Inter-Allied Commission— 
terrorised the German population, nearly sixty per cent. of those who 
went to the polls voted for Germany.! Yet the new frontier gave the 
Poles five-sixths of the industrial area and eighty per cent. of the coal- 
bearing region. The economic structure of a once-prosperous area 
was seriously injured. 

Scholars differ on the wisdom of the settlement in the Polish-German 
borderlands. It has been argued that the new frontiers were un- 
sati and embittered Polish-German relations. But the view 
is also held that the new frontiers were a reasonable compromise and 
were not the cause of bad relations between Germany and Poland. 
Those bad relations were due to deep-rooted racial antagonism. 

The Baltic port of Memel and adjoining territory (inhabited by 
Germans and Lithuanians) had been under German rule for seven 
centuries. But. it was taken from Germany. The Allied Powers 
administered Memel for three years, and then it was seized by Lithuania. 
Eventually Lithuania was allowed to keep her ill-gotten gains. The 
failure of the Allies to bring this petty pilferer to book encouraged 
more ambitious lawbreakers later. 

Germany also lost her colonies—a million square miles of territory 
with an estimated native population of twelve millions. Their economic 
resources included rubber, cacao, sisal-hemp, diamonds, cattle and 
phosphates. In the Fourteen Points the impartial adjustment of 
colonial claims had been envisaged. The Versailles Treaty, however, 
simply divided Germany’s overseas possessions among the Powers who 
had conquered them. Germany was declared to be unfit to retain 

ions she had misgoverned. There had been dark pages in her 
short colonial history, and her savage treatment of the Herero in 
South-West Africa had shocked the civilised world. Germany re- 
torted that no colonial Power had a clean record in its dealings with 
native peoples. She claimed that her colonial work was of a standard 
comparable with that of her accusers. To veil the annexation the 
territories were held as League of Nations mandates. The mandatory 
Powers accepted obligations towards the natives and reported annually 
on their trusteeship tothe League. Britain and her Dominions obtained 
the major part of the colonial booty. Most of East Africa (Tan- 
ganyika Territory), part of Togoland and a strip of the Cameroons 
went to Britain. South-West Africa was secured by the Union of 
South Africa; the colonies in the Pacific south of the Equator by 
Australia; Samoa by New Zealand; and Nauru jointly by Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand. France gained part of Togoland, most 
of the Old Cameroons, and all the New Cameroons—the latter in com- 
plete sovereignty, since she had held it until 1911. Japan obtained 
the Pacific Islands north of the Equator and Kiao-Chau (a port sub- 
sequently ceded to China). Belgium acquired the East African 
provinces of Ruanda and Urundi. Portugal secured Kionga (East 
Africa) in complete sovereignty.2, Germany made frequent but un- 
successful demands for the return of the colonies, 

4 The German votes numbered 707,000; the Polish votes 479,000, The result 
of this plebiscite—and of thet held in Allenstein and Marienwerder—was more 
fovetmable to Germany than might have been expected from racial statistics, It 
was glear that @ person who was Polish in race and speech did not necessarily 
desire to be a citizen of Poland. 

* Italy secured no part of the German colonial empire, But in accordance 
with the Treaty of London, 1915, she subsequently obtained some * compensa- 
tion ” in Africa from Britain (who ceded Jubaland) and France, 
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While Germany survived as an independent State—with reduced 
territory and temporarily impaired sovereignty—the “ ramshackle ” 
Habsburg Empire, which fell to pieces in the autumn of 1918, remained | 
partitioned. It was divided into seven parts. Three became separate 
states. Four became provinces of countries outside the former Habs- 
burg dominions. Some two-thirds of the German-speaking inhabitants 
of the old Empire were included in the new small Austria. The Klagen- 
furt basin, which the Serbs coveted, remained Austrian after a plebiscite 
had been held. The German-speaking Burgenland was transferred 
from ey to Austria, although the town of Sopron remained in 
Hungary. The new Austria desired to be united with Germany, but 
the Treaty of St. Germain forbade this unless the Council of the League 
of Nations‘agreed. France, implacable opponent of the Anschluss, 
had a permanent seat on the Council. In 1931, when Germany and 
Austria wished to form a customs union, France and Italy successfully 
objected. The rise of Hitler and the ruthless methods he used to 
promote the Anschluss alienated many Austrians. Union eventually 
came in a far less satisfactory manner than would have been possible 
in 1919 or 1931. 

Severe territorial sacrifices were imposed upon Hungary. For 
centuries the Magyars had defended the Tamaeeiat Plain against the 
Turks. But only half of the Plain’s inhabitants were Magyars. Now 
the Slav minorities joined neighbouring States, taking numerous 
Magyars with them in the process. Hungary lost two-thirds of her 
territory, three-fifths of her population, her. outlet to the Adriatic 
(Fiume) and valuable shined tae Fiume became a bone of 


contention between Italy and Jugo-Slavia. Some Italian adventurers, 
led by d’Annunzio, seized the town. For a time Fiume was a Free 
State. In 1924 it was partitioned. Fiume itself fell to Italy, the 


adjoining Baros mole to Jugo-Slavia. 

Czecho-Slovakia, a new State, was composed of the former Habsburg 
territories of Bohemia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia and Northern Hun- 
gary. The Czechs were the ruling people in a State which included 
substantial German, Magyar and Ruthenian minorities. Czecho- 
Slovakia’s demand for a Corridor to link her territories with those of 
Jugo-Slavia was rejected. The tiny Hultschiner Landchen was taken 
from Germany. The Teschen district was partitioned. Czecho- 
Slovakia obtained the coal-mines and the principal railway station, 
while Poland secured the town of Teschen. . 

The remaining Habsburg territories were seized by Italy, Jugo- 
Slavia, Rumania and Poland. Italy gained the Italian- —, Tren- 
tino and Trieste, the German-speaking South Tirol, and the Slavonic 
district of Istria. The new Italian frontier had certainly not been drawn 
“along clearly recognisable lines of nationality,” as Wilson had pro- 

ed in the Fourteen Points. The Serbs seized Bosnia-Herzegovina, 

almatia, parts of Styria and Carniola, the western Banat and the 
formerly independent State of Montenegro. Rumania gained Bukovina, 
the eastern Banat and Transylvania from the Habsburgs and Bessarabia 
from Russia, When she fell under the influence of the Axis she had to 
give up much of Transylvania and all Bessarabia. Poland gained from 
the Habsburgs West and East Galicia, the latter province being 
inhabited mainly by Ruthenians, 

The collapse of the Habsburg Empire freed many peoples from 
alien rule, but the problem of minorities in Central Europe remained. 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania all contained many discontented 
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minorities. Moreover the economic unity of the middle Danube basin 
was destroyed, with disastrous results upon agriculture, industry, 
commerce and communications. 

In the Near and Middle East the settlement of new frontiers was 
long delayed. The revived Turkey of Mustapha Kemal rejected the 
terms accepted at Sévres by the Constantinople Government. It 
turned the Greeks out of Smyrna, and peace was not made until 1923. 
In Europe Turkey retained a small foothold. In Asia Minor she kept 
Anatolia and much of Kurdistan and Armenia. Alexandretta was re- 
covered in 1939. Turkish suzerainty over Egypt and the Arab 
provinces disappeared. Egypt became an independent State, though 
Britain imposed some limitations upon her sovereignty. Some 
Arab provinces became independent, and were eventually brought 
under the control of Ibn Saud of Nejd. Iraq came under British 
protection, and attained a considerable measure of independence in 
1932. Transjordan and Palestine came under British mandate. In 
Palestine the rival claims of Arabs and Jews led to frequent dis- 
turbances. Syria came under French protection, but its people were 
not reconciled to French rule. Territories on both sides of the 
Dardanelles were demilitarised. In 1936, however, Turkey was allowed 
to fortify the Straits again. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations formed part of the Peace 
Treaties. It provided for an enlarged Concert of Powers whose 
representatives should confer regularly. It tried to set up a universal 
system of mutual guarantees of national territorial integrity—the 
aggressor being threatened with military and economic sanctions. It 

rovided for an improved system of mediation of international disputes. 
t extended various world social sérvices. It was responsible for the 


welfare of certain minorities and native *“ The League was no 


super-state with a corporate will ofitsown. It was a piece of machinery 
designed to facilitate international co-operation which worked when it 
was used for the purpose for which it was intended. It failed when 
selfish national interests outweighed the will to solve problems by 
mutual accommodation. 

In less than twenty years many of the provisions of .the Peace 
Settlement had been reversed. The territorial arrangements placed 
considerable German, Magyar and other minorities under the rule of 
peoples who made no serious effort to conciliate them. The Treaties 
intended to protect minorities were imperfectly executed, and in 1934 
Poland formally repudiated her Treaty obligations towards minorities. 
From the econorhic point of view the Settlement had many unsatis- 
factory features, since new frontiers cut across natural economic units 
such as the Rhine valley, Upper Silesia and the Hungarian Plain. 
New tariff barriers vn ls economic recovery. Germany could 
hardly be expected to become reconciled to the disarmament Clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty unless her neighbours reduced their arms. 
The accusation that Germany alone had started the war and the demand 
for the punishment of her “ war criminals’ were humiliations that 
were aay felt. The seizure of Memel by Lithuania, of Fiume by 
Italy and of Vilna by Poland weakened the claim of the Allies to be 
champions of the Rule of Law in international affairs. 

Defenders of the Settlement claimed that it was “ the first inter- 
national settlement which its authors deliberately tried to erect upon 
definite ethical principles.” They observed that Germany herself 
had shown no merey when Russia and Rumania had sued for peace 
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in the spring of 1918. They remarked that if the Polish Corridor and the 
Sudeten territory contained discontented German minorities there were 


' strategic and economic grounds for not including these lands in the 


Reich. They showed that the revival of Poland and other territorial 
changes substantially reduced the number of minorities on the Continent. 
They noted that in agreements signed after 1919 Germany voluntarily 
accepted arrangements against which she had vigorously protested. 
Thus by the Locarno agreements she accepted a demilitarised Rhine- 
land. They were able to point to the valuable work of the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Office. The League had its 
failures, but the way in which it functioned when Austen Chamberlain, 
Briand and Stresemann were in office remains an object-lesson of 
international co-operation. 

It has been observed that the Settlement represented a com- 
promise between the idealism of the Fourteen Points and the territorial 
ambitions of the Secret Treaties. It was also a compromise between 
different ideas of how Germany should be treated. And this com- 
promise was a fundamental weakness both of the Settlement and of the 
policy of the former Allies in the years that followed. There were 
responsible statesmen—such as Clemenceau—who believed that the 
Germans were by nature a wicked people who must be permanently 
restrained. The penal Clauses of the Treaty and the servitudes 
imposed upon Germany were, to some extent, based upon this idea. 
On the other hand, the Fourteen Points assumed that if Germany 
overthrew the Hohenzollerns and renounced militarism she would be 
accepted again into the family of nations as an equal partner. Ger- 
many’s admission to the League of Nations was a step in this direction. 
Obviously two contradictory policies—based upon two incompatible 
conceptions of Germany’s character and future—could not be success- 
fully pursued at the same time. Yet this was attempted, and the result 
was disastrous for Europe. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 
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Prehistoric England. By GraHaME CLARK. 1940. viii + 120 pp. 
London : Batsford (British Heritage Series). 8s. 6d. 


A warm welcome must be accorded to this most timely and 
attractive publication, a masterly summary of the present state of 
our knowledge of the pre-history of this country, Written by a scholar 
of distinction who has himself taken a notable part in excavation and 
research. Although intended primarily for the general reader, it will 
be read with equal pleasure by the archaeologist for whom also it will 
serve as a handy book of reference, not unworthy to be placed beside 
the more technical works of Hawkes and Childe, by reason of the 
vast amount of information compressed into so small a compass, for 
the author’s knowledge of British sites appears to be completely 
exhaustive. For the teachers of History it will be quite indispensable, 
and it is to be hoped that it may find a place in every seheal Eheity 
it should serve admirably as a gift or prize volume. Such a work has, 
indeed, been rendered an imperative necessity in consequence of the 
bewildering rapidity with which archaeological knaieiodes has been 
advanced during the last two decades. 

The author’s skill in synthesising the results of recent researches 
is seen to particular advantage in the introductory chapter. He 
follows Sir Evril Fox in emphasising the importance for this count 
of the distinction between the highland zone which assimilated cul- 
tures from abroad and the lowland areas on which they were imposed. 
He shows how the Rhine was already a cultural divide in early 
P eagesnee times, before Britain was separated from the Continent, 
or the flake industries are found stretching eastwards to Mongolia, 
while the core industries occur to the West and South; there was a 
mingling along the zone of contact so that the two cultures coalesce 
in Southern Britain and Northern France. Diversity of tradition in 
this, as in subsequent cultural developments, has given rise to hybrid- 
isation, producing in the consequent blending a distinctive character. 

The following chapters deal with the quest for food, homes, indus- 
tries and trade, communications, defensive works, burials and sacred 
sites. Here the inexpert will find sound guidance in the vexed prob- 
lems relating to such matters as early trackways, storage pits, hut 
circles, and travelling earthworks. 

The style is for the most part clear, fluent and attractive, but 
obscure passages occur here al there, the result partly of the neces- 
sities imposed by a limited space. Doubt may be expressed whether 
the general reader really possesses the information so charitably 
attributed to him, if, for example, the Rillaton gold beaker or the 
Bottisham handled beaker are as well known as Dr. Clark believes 
them to be, and if skeuomorphism will be readily recognised. School- 
boys far less ominscient than Macaulay’s will, however, chuckle over 
the lead pig “ inscribed Claudius 49 a.p.” 4 Doubtless the author did 
so too, once he had recovered from his dismay that so obvious a 
howler should have eluded his scrutiny of the proof sheets. 


* Page 64. The reference is presumably to the Mendip ingot which bears 
the name Britannicus and the initials of the Consuls Veranius and Pompeius. 
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The illustrations (110 photographs, including some of the most 
successful of Major Allen’s aerial views, and a number of drawings 
and diagrams) are aptly chosen and on the lavish scale associated 
with the Batsford publications. A short bibliography and a chapter 
on modern archaeological methods, including, for example, simple 
explanations of the importance of stratigraphy and the results obtained 
from pollen-analysis, would greatly enhance the value of this book in 
view. of the public for which it is intended. Jonn F. NicHots. 


al 
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Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Politica. Ed. by J. G. Sixes. 1940. 
Vol. 1. viii + 374 pp. Manchester University Press. 


THE av of the first volume of the Political Writings of 
William of Ockham must not be allowed to pass without a reference 
to the tragic death of the editor, which occurred shortly before the 
book was published. The whole plan and inception of this important 
and much-needed publication was due.to the energy of Mr. J. G. Sikes, 
in spite of physical disabilities which would have broken a less heroic 
spirit. He had already won a reputation in the difficult field of 
medieval thought, especially by his erudite study of Hervaeus Natalis, 
and he was in all respects eminently fitted to be editor-in-chief of the 
present undertaking. The first volume is now before us. The second 
is already in the printer’s hands. It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. 
Sikes’ collaborators will in course of time be able to edit the remaining 
six volumes, which will include (inter alia) Ockham’s greatest work, 
the Di > 

William of Ockham is generally referred to as inceptor. This 
means that he had performed all the acts necessary to qualify for the 
degree of D.D., but. did not obtain that degree. He left Oxford in 
1324 under a cloud. The University authorities accused him of 
heretical teaching, and he was summoned by the pope to answer the 
pepe Before very long his philosophical doctrines, in spite of 
of 
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and academic fulminations, dominated most of the universities 
urope. These doctrines had no direct connexion with his political 
theories. It was when he was awaiting trial in captivity at Avignon 
that he became absorbed in the controversy on poverty which was 
raging between the Franciscan Order (to which he belonged) and 
John XXII. From this he. was led on to investigate the bases of 
_ claims and the relation of the papacy to Church and State. In 
328 he escaped from Avignon and joined the court of the Emperor 
Lewis the Bavarian, then the centre of anti-papal agitation. 

This first volume contains Octo Quaestiones de Potestate Papae, 
two shorter works, and the first part of the Opus Nonaginta Dierum. 
The ter part of the book is taken up with the Octo Quaestiones. 
Mr. Sikes discovered and collated eleven manuscripts of this work. 
It was written by request of the emperor, and the editor gives good 
reasons for fixing the date as between February 1340 and August 
1342.. The Latin is clear and direct, the method impersonal—i.e., the 
author gives the arguments for and against each position without 
stating his own opinion, though it is generally easy to see what this is. 
He never mentions by name any contemporaries, introducing their 
views with ‘‘ Quidam dicunt,” or “ Alia opinio est”: he refers fre- 
quently to ‘‘ quidam venerabilis doctor,” whom Mr. Sikes has identified 
as Lupold of Bebenberg. The quarrel between the pope and the 
Franciscans is only mentioned in a kind of appendix at the end. The 
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treatise as a whole deals with the main problems which were then 
engaging the attention of political thinkers. 

The questions are: (1) whether one man can rightfully hold both 
the supreme spiritual and the supreme lay power; (2) whether the 
secular power was derived directly from God; (3) whether the pope 
and the Roman Church have the right of granting secular jurisdiction 
to the emperor and other lay princes; (4) whether imperial election 
confers full powers of administration on the German king; (5) whether ' 
coronation by an ecclesiastic confers any temporal power on a here- 
ditary king; (6) whether a hereditary king is in any way subject to 
the person who crowns him; (7) whether a king who is crowned by 
an archbishop, other than the one to whom the right of coronation 
ordinarily belongs, loses thereby his title and power (the case of Louis 
of Bavaria); (8) whether election by the German princes alone gives 
the German king the title and authority of Roman emperor. 

The stock arguments are used. The text about the two swords 
appears, and is answered by the observation that a mystical inter- 
pretation is only of value when it is supported by definite statements 
in Holy Scripture, and this interpretation is in direct contradiction to 
our Lord’s saying, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world ”’ (p. 94, cf. 81). 
We are often in an unreal world, where the German king of the four- 
teenth century is assumed to pogsess the rights and powers of the 
early Roman emperors. But Ockham shows more feeling for reality 
than many political theorists. The remedy, he points out, may be 
worse than the disease: an unjust ruler may deserve to be deposed, 
but if his deposition would involve slaughter of the people, it may be 
best to leave him alone: “ the life of peoples is to be preferred to the, 
punishment of one bad man and the salvage of a few little worldly 
possessions ” (p. 180). The same sense of reality is implied in his 
constant insistence on the distinction between political power exercised 
ordinarie or regulariter and casualiter. A king is-regulariter superior 
to his kingdom, but in casu he is inferior because the kingdom can in 
case of necessity depose the king and keep him in custody (p. 86), and 
he quotes the recent instance of Edward II (p. 87). He frequently 
appeals to history, sometimes with the warning that we do not know 
what really happened (‘‘ posset per certitudinem ille solus scire qui acta 
temporis istius haberet,”’ p. 90; cf. 130). The limits of just govern- 
ment and the preservation of the rights of subjects are problems to 
which he continually recurs (e.g., p. 111). The papal claims are 
intolerable. If the pope’s ambition were realised, “all would be 
made slaves of the pope who would have such power over all Christians 
as no temporal lord ever had or could have over his own slaves ” 
(P. 29; of. 32, etc.). Ockham again and again insists that ‘“ the 
church is not the pope or a congregation of clergy but the congregation 
of the faithful which includes clerk and lay, men and women ”’ (p. 
65, etc.). 

The second treatise in the volume is edited by Messrs. Offler and 
Snape. It is a fragment, existing only in one manuscript, and, though 
anonymous, is undoubtedly by Ockham: the editorial notes show 
many parallel passages with the Octo Quaestiones. The moderns, says 
Ockham, love brevity and loathe long works, so he is writing a short 
treatise to show that King Edward III may lawfully tax the clergy as 
well as the laity for his just wars, and that if even a true pope passes 
sentence on him, such sentence is null. It was probably written in 
1339 or early in 1340, when Edward was in alliance with Louis and 
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when the pope’s attitude to the English king was threatening. Prob- 
ably it was never finished and never came to the knowledge of Edward 
and his ministers. At the beginning of Chapter I there is a rather 
obscure sentence which implies that Ockham did not himself vouch 
for the justice of Edward’s war with France. 

The third treatise De causa matrimoniali, occupying only nine 
ages, is edited by H. 8. Offler from the single extant manuscript at 
remen. It was written about 1341 to justify the marriage of Louis’ 

son, Margrave of Brandenburg, to Margaret of Tirol, wife of John 
Henry, second son of the Luxemburger John King of Bohemia. The 
marriage was desired for purely political and military reasons. The 
most important contention is that canonical legislation about degrees 
of affinity lacked all basis in divine law. 

Lastly we have the first six chapters of the Opus XC Dierum, 
edited by R. F. Bennett and J. G. Sikes (the latter was able to dis- 
cover a second hitherto unknown manuscript of the work at Bale). . 
This work is the earliest of Ockham’s major political writings, dating 
from c. 1332: so it is nearer to the formative period of his political 
activity. It is a defence of Michael of Cesena and of the Franciscan 
theory of poverty against the attacks of John XXII. In form it is 
an elaborate reply, clause by clause, to the Bull Quia vir reprobus, 
16 November 1329, which is itself a long argumentative treatise. 
The main gist of it is to prove that the Franciscans had no property, 
either private or common, which could be recognised at law—only 
the use-of things. Ockham, so far as I can see, avoids referring to 
the usus pauper. This was insisted on specially by the Spiritual 
Franciscans, and Michael of Cesena had co-operated with John XXII 
in suppressing them. However, Ubertino of Casale, the leader of the 
Spirituals, had since joined the rebels against the pope, and as the 
friars of the English province generally adhered in practice to the 
usus pauper, one might have expected Ockham to show more sym- 
pathy with ité But the Opus XC Dierum should be considered as a 
whole when the remainder of the text is printed in the second volume. 

The editors‘are to be congratulated on supplying a good text and 
on their patience and skill in identifying references. There are more 
misprints than the four noted in the text of Corrigenda. The printing 
and spacing are excellent. A. G. LiTTLe. 


Sources for the Life of St. Francis. By J. R. H. Moorman. 1941. 
xvi + 176 pp. Manchester University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Two types of historical work are of especial value : original research 
and surveys which bring its results to the knowledge of the general 
historian who is not a specialist in that particular branch of the subject. 
In Franciscan studies the latter is very necessary, because so many of 
the original documents and the critical studies in regard to them have 
been published in foreign periodicals not easily obtainable in this 
country. In the case, moreover, of the sources for the Life of St. 
Francis, the period of discovery and controversy begun by Sabatier’s 
discovery of the Speculum Perfectionis! is now practically ended. 
Most scholars are in agreement in regard to the later discoveries, such 
as the earlier version of the Speculum and the fragments of the Legenda 
Vetus found by Fr. Lemmens, together with two of the genuine writings 


_ .) Published as Speculum Perfectionis seu S. Francisci Legenda antiquissima 
in Collection d’ Etudes et de documents, 1 (Paris, 1898). 
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of Leo, the Verba Francisci and the Intentio Regulae in MS. 1/73 in the 
library of the Franciscan Convent of St. Isidore at Rome, the Philips 
MS. bought by Dr. Little * and MS. 1046 of the Municipal Library of 
Perugia * discovered by Fr. Delorme, to the rolls deposited by Brother 
Leo, St. Francis’s intimate companion during his last years in the 
convent of St. Clare at Assisi. These rolls, which were still in the 
library of San Francisco at Assisi in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, were Celano’s main source for his second biography of the 
saint, compiled shortly after 1246, and it is generally held that Saba- 
tier’s Speculum was compiled in 1318 from the Perugia MS. In his 
treatment of this sontedins Mr. Moorman has accepted the conclusions 
of Fr. Delorme,* which were accepted with certain modifications by 
such distinguished English scholars as Dr. Little ® and the late F. C. 
Burkitt. In his discussions in regard to the Actus beati Francisci et . 
sociorum ejus and its Italian version, the Fioretti, he has followed the 
late Professor Edmund Gardner,’ but as general agreement on the 
whole has been reached in regard to these sources, a survey of the 
material showing the relation of the different documents to each other 
is more needed than any new theories concerning them. 

In his discussion of the one remaining important biographical 
controversy—that concerning the so-called ‘‘ Legend of the Three 
Companions ’’—Mr. Moorman makes a valuable suggestion which, if 
generally accepted, might solve the problem as to whether the work has 
any connection with Eee and the other’two companions of the saint 
whose names appear in the joint letter to the Minister-General which 
originally accompanied Leo’s collection of material, or is a fourteenth- 
century compilation taken from Celano’s first and second lives and 
other earlier Mi phies of the saint, to which the compiler attached 


the letter in order to give his book the ee a great name. 


Mr. Moorman’s theory that both Celano and the “ Legend of the Three 
Companions ”’ go back to a lost document, emanating from some early 
companion of the saint, possibly brother Giles, and that the “‘ Legend ” 
is closer to the original would account for the freshness and charm which 
have led critics like Sabatier to reject the view of the Bollandist Fr. 
van Ostroy * that it is a mere “‘ pastiche ’”’ from other writers. Unfor- 
tunately, unless the lost document is found this must remain a mere 
conjecture. 

Perhaps the great merit of Mr. Moorman’s book is his treatment of 
the sources as part of the general history of the order during the first 
century of its existence. This makes it clear that they were mainl 
propagandist writings resulting from the conflict between Conventua. 
and Spirituals over the interpretation of the obligation of Poverty and 
other matters as contained in the Rule and Testament of the saint, on 


1 Published in Documenta Antiqua Franciscana, 1-111 (Quaracchi, 1901). 

2 Described by Little in Collectanea Franciscana (B.8.F.8.), 1914, and in 
Opuscules de Critique Historique (Paris, 1914-19). 

® Described in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, xv (Quaracchi, 1922). 
Full text in La France Franciscaine (Paris, 1926). 

* Cf. Delorme, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, xv. 

5 ** Some Recently Discovered Franciscan Documents and their Relations to 
the Second Life by Gelano and the Speculum Perfectionis,’’ Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1926. 

* St. Francis of Assisi : Essays in Commemoration (London, 1926); Franciscan 
Essays, 11 (B.8.F.8., 1932). 

7 In St. Francie of Assisi: Hesays in Commemoration. 

* Cf. F. van Ortroy, Legenda Trium Sociorum in Analecta Bollandiana, x1x,, 
1900. 
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which, as on his other writirigs, Mr. Moorman has an interesting 
chapter. Moreover, this method increases the personal and dramatic 
interest of the sources, as well as showing their reliability as historical 
documents. Mr. Moorman’s comments on Francis, Cardinal Ugolino, 
Bonaventura and Celano—whom he regards not in the traditional way 
as a colourless personality to whom the work of writing an official 
biography might safely be entrusted by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
but as an honest biographer, on the whole sympathetic to the zealots, 
and anxious to give an authentic portrait of the saint, though the 
may not be generally accepted—are certainly interesting and original. 
In fact, his treatment of the whole subject is sympathetic and at the 
same time impartial. ‘There are a few omissions—the Codex from the 
Franciscan house of San Antonio at Rome which occasionally gives a 
more primitive version of stories found in the other sources,’ and the 
relation of the early part of Angelo da Clareno’s Historia Septem 
Tribulationuwm to the Actus and the Leonine material might well have 
been discussed ; but these are small points. 

In conclusion, the reviewer wenkl like to express the hope that Mr. 
Moorman’s book, coming as it does at a time when English scholars 
are cut off from contact with the work of Franciscan scholars abroad, 
will, both by its scientific treatment of the various biographies of St. 
Francis and their sources and its insistence on the personal and his- 
torical significance of the material, inspire its readers to read the 
documents for themselves, and thus discover what impression one of 
the most attractive, original, and dynamic personalities in history 
made on his contemporaries and the generations immediately following 
his own. Deoma L. Dovts. 


The English Austin Friars in the Time of Wyclif. By AuBREY Gwynn, 
8.J. 1940. x-+ 295 pp. Oxford University Press. 15s. 


Mucu has been written about the history of the two great Mendi- 
cant orders in England, the Friars Preachers and the Friars Minor, but 
so far there has been no adequate history of the English Austin friars, 
or, to give them their correct name, the Friars Hermits of St. Augustine. 
Fr. Gwynn’s scholarly monograph fills this lack, for it is in fact a his- 
tory of the Austin friars in England, fullest at the point where they most 
influenced the national life, the crisis over the teaching of John 
Wyclif. -The work, which rests upon MS. as well as printed sources, 
has been very well done; those interested in fourteenth-centu 
scholastic philosophy, and those interested in Lollardy, will find muc 
that is illuminating in it: as will, from the nature of the study, those 
interested in the history of the Mendicants and their relation to the 
universities. 

The book opens with a brief sketch of the history of the Augustinian 
tule and its decapitation, based on the findings of P. Mandonnet in his 
Saint Dominique. Since this French book is at present unobtainable, 
it is useful to have such a summary to recommend to students, for 
P. Mandonnet’s work has rendered many current books of Church history 
out of date with regard to the history of early Austin canons. The 
(decapitated) Augustinian rule was adopted as their basal rule by the 
— of Williamite, Bonite and other hermit friars (mainly south 

mch and Italian), whom Innocent VI united in a Mendicant order in 
1256. These Austin friars made a foundation in Oxford in 1256 and 


1 Described by Fr. Oliger in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, xm, 1919. 
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had a house in Cambridge by 1318, both from that time ranking as 
Studia Generalia in the order. The fourteenth century saw a large 
number of promising young friars, from an order predominantly Italian, 
sent to Oxford and Cambridge, and a corresponding increage in their 
influence in England. 

The scholastic pedigree of Wyclif’s theory of dominion by grace is 
very well traced by Fr. Gwynn: it had a special connection with 
Augustinian theology, as taught by various early Austin friars. The 
old contest between regnum and sacerdotium, empire and papacy, 
developed after 1300 (when the empire had been weakened by the 
Interregnum and the national states were first emerging) into a literary 
contest between the more vaguely conceived temporal and spiritual 
powers; but there was no sharp break in the controversy. The 
theory of dominion by grace arose out of it : it was set forth by brother 
Giles of Rome, pupil of Thomas Aquinas and patron scholar of the 
Austin friars, in his De Ecclesiastica Potestate, a tract written in 1301 
in the course of the controversy that raged around the Unam Sanctam. 
Brother Agostino Trionfo followed him, though as a more extreme 
curialist. Brother William of Cremona, answering the Defensor Pacis 
soon after its appearance in 1325, based his criticisms on Giles of Rome’s 
doctrine that all forms of lordship are null and void unless they are 
held by men actually in a state of grace. William of Cremona was 
acquainted with and influenced FitzRalph during the latter’s long 
residence at the papal court at Avignon, and FitzRalph’s teaching on 
dominion in the De Pauperie Salvatoris is that of William of Cremona 
and Giles of Rome. It is the link between Wyclif’s De Civili Dominio, 
published in 1376, and Giles of Rome’s De Ecclesiastica Potestate, 
written at Rome seventy-five years earlier. 

Fr. Gwynn shows that the Austin friars at Oxford were not, at 
first, to be reckoned among Wyclif’s enemies, as was natural from his 
reverence to the great doctor of their order. As late as May 1381, 
when Wyclif defended his views on trans-substantiation in his Confessio, 
brother Thomas Winterton, ablest of the Austin friars at Oxford, 
answered him in a respectful and almost kindly tract, the Absolutio : 
**T do not call him a heretic, since I do not know whether he has the 
intention of obstinately defending his errors.” But thereafter the 
“age given by many of the Austin friars to Wyclif came to an end. 

. Gwynn has also an interesting chapter on England and the 
Great Schism, the English adhesion to the Urbanist cause in 1378, and 
the evidence that shows that this adhesion was not due to thé three 
letters of brother William Flete from Italy, which arrived two years 
later; he deals also with William of Flete’s connection with St. 
Catherine of Siena. M. DEANESLEY. 


John Foxe and his Book. By J. F. Moziny. 1940. 254 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 


A stiFF breeze from the sixteenth century blows through this 
interesting and provocative book, bringing with it something of the 
freshness and violence of Elizabethan England. It deals with the life 
of John Foxe the martyrologist (1517-87) and the historical value of 
the Acts and Monuments of the Protestant martyrs, which he first 
published in English, under a more descriptive title, in 1563. It is no 
wonder that this “ so tragicall an history,’ as Foxe called it, should so 
long have provoked fervent devotion and bitter attack; Mr. Mozley 
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is particularly concerned to vindicate it from that of S. R. Maitland, 
librarian at Lambeth about a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Mozley’s book will be of value to all students of the English 
Reformation, for it gives a vivid picture of Foxe and his friends, for 
which the reviewer, for one, is grateful. Yet the impression -remains 
that Mr. Mozley’s vindication of his hero (and attack upon Foxe’s 
critics) has sought to prove too much. On some pages he admits with 
great frankness that Foxe’s task in collecting material was so vast that 
he could not and did not treat it with the accuracy and caution desir- 
able; on others he claims that Foxe’s statements deserve more credence 
than those of modern “ scientific historians,’’ for whom he more than 
once expresses aversion. The two contentions are mutually incom- 
patible. Tudor historians do, in fact, owe Foxe a great debt for his 
indefatigable collection of material, especially that about his con- 
temporaries, the Marian martyrs; but his presentiment of it is frankly 
and understandably partisan. Mr. Mozley has chosen to reprint from 
Foxe a picture of Bishop Bonner beating heretics in his garden at 
Fulham; he has not chosen to reprint the equally lively and fanciful 
page which illustrates in a series of pictures the poisoning of King 
John by a monk: the monk being absolved by his abbot beforehand 
for the murder planned, the monk with his little knife digging out the 
poison from the body of a ‘‘ most venomous toad,” the monk offering 
the poisoned wine cup to John, etc. Both pictures are propaganda, not 
history, and Mr. Mozley should remember that Foxe’s critics have 
usually minimised his services to history because they were repelled by 
his propaganda. 

& R. Maitland, in fact, himself a careful scholar, was thus repelled ; 
but when he published his criticisms in six letters to the British 
Magazine in 1837, he treated Foxe himself with far more respect than 
he did the editors of the 1837 edition of the Acts and Monuments, who, 
after promising a scholarly edition—indeed, “‘the best edition of 
Foxe ever produced ”—produced one full of such errors as have to be 
seen to be believed. Maitland’s treatment of Foxe himself was not 
contemptuous, as it was of the editors: but Foxe’s looseness in treat- 
ment of his material, and his violence, offended him. It offended him, 
for instance, that Foxe, when describing a dream of Innocent IV 
(Sinibaldo Fiesco), should make the shade of Grosseteste address him 
as, “O thou scourfie, lazie, old, bald, lousie, wretched, doting pope,”’ 
adding in.the margin, Hx. Mat. Paris: when what Matthew Paris 
actually wrote was, ‘‘Senebalde, Papa miserrione.’’ It offended him 
that Foxe should have attributed to reputable authorities like Tritheim 
information from the less reliable Catalogus Testiuwm Veritatis of 
Illyricus. Similarly, the reviewer remembers being surprised to find 
that Foxe, when he printed a Compendious Old Treatyse about English 
scriptures from an “‘ auntient old book,’’ added as much to it again of 
sixteenth-century exhortation, certainly not found in the original 
Lollard manuscript, without any indication to the reader ; possibly Foxe 
was following an early printed edition already garbled. It is, in any 
case, unreasonable to expect from Foxe a greater strictness in dealing 
with his material than the usage of his century allowed. Mr. Mozley’s 
implication, however (p. 163), that Foxe was no more credulous and 
careless than Bede and Eusebius is more than odd : as is his statement 
“Foxe tells us of ... the female pope Joan and her child, the 
poisoning of king John by a monk. . . . All these things we now know 
to be fables, and yet they are to be found in Bede or Eusebius or other 
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writers of respectable credit ’’ (!). Maitland was at a disadvantage, as 
compared with Mr. Mozley, in judging Foxe, in that much material 
about the burning of Lollards has been published since his day: we 
know of many more Lollards burnt (and witches burnt, and wives 
burnt as husband poisoners) than we did a hundred years ago; but, 
for all that, Maitland’s view of Foxe was temperate and scholarly, 
which Mr. Mozley’s is not, and disdains to be. 

Mr. Mozley’s view of the evidential value of bishops’ registers about 
heresy trials is of interest: ‘‘ Foxe was quite aware, though some of 
our modern wiseacres are not, of the unfairness and untrustworthiness 
of the episcopal registers ’’ (p. 210). About the “ unfairness”’: it is 
true that accused heretics were not allowed to draw up their own 
forms of recantation—they had to recant a statement of their opinions 
drawn up for them by others, no hair-splitting being allowed—but that 
scarcely justified Foxe’s alteration of evidence asserted to be in the 
register, on the ground that it would have been untrue. It is certainly 
true again, and of interest, that records and city chronicles attest the 
burning of a good many Lollards not mentioned in the registers; but 
this was to have been expected, apart from the non-survival of some 
registers. A bishop’s register recorded the election, provision, and 
consecration of the bishop ; his ordinations; collations and institutions 
to benefices; and some or all of his correspondence or mandates. A 
bishop may well have dealt personally with a casual case, or batch of 
cases, of heresy, without any record finding its way to his register ; on 
the other hand, it seems unlikely that a drive against heresy in the See 
could have taken place without occasioning correspondence or mandates 
that would find their way there. The register was compiled in separate 
quires for different classes of record; so far as the writer knows, it 
would be unusual to keep a separate quire for heresy trials. Never- 
theless, when Foxe was dealing with early heresy trials, Lollard in 
particular, his record inspires most confidence just where it rests 
(apparently) on a bishop’s register. 

Mr, Mozley claims that the biography of Foxe printed in Vol. 1 of 
the 1641 edition of the Acts and Monuments was the work, not of Foxe’s 
son Samuel, but of his son Simeon, president of the College of Physi- 
cians. This is no new suggestion, and is acceptable rather than tlie 
other, because, while there is no hint that the memoir was post- 
humously published, Samuel died eleven years before 1641, and Simeon 
lived till 1642. A preface to the memoir claims that it was written by 
a son of Foxe, no name being appended ; the memoir itself only mentions 
that Foxe was the writer’s father once, at the extreme end. The 
possibility that this was an emendation, the conflict between the memoir 
and college records at some points, its apparent lack of knowledge of 
Foxe’s family, and its use of the rather odd term “ Foxius noster ” 
in speaking of Foxe, still give some suspicion of conflate authorship. 
To the reviewer it seems likely that when the preface says a son was 
— it, in some sense a son was writing it: but that may be due to 
lack of knowledge of the seventeenth-century mind. 

M. DEANESLEY. 


The Life of Margaret Godolphin. By Joun Evetyn. Edited by 
Harrret Sampson. 1939. 282 pp. Oxford University Press. 
10s, 6d. net. 


THERE are many who have treasured the memory of a lovely life 
ended before its time, and not a few who have tried, as Evelyn did, to 
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share that memory with the world. They have usually failed, as in a 
measure he failed in his labour of love, the Life of Margaret Godolphin. 
Yet the picture he draws is a fascinating one, despite its limitations. 
A livelier pen, such as that of Evelyn’s fellow-diarist Pepys, might have 
shown us more clearly Margaret’s vivid gaiety, but he would have 
been at a loss in depicting the spiritual fervour of her inner life. It 
would need a man like Richard Baxter to understand fully, as even 
Evelyn could not do, the contrasts and conflicts and the eventual 
serenity, so hardly won, of Margaret’s complex nature. She had 
much in common with Baxter’s own wife, another Margaret. They 
were alike in their preoccupation with the idea of. death, in their 
scruples about marriage and their relentless guard against the sin of 
ait love. But Margaret Baxter was of a more practical turn of mind 
(she could not have coped with Richard, otherwise), and once married, 
she found release from her fears in the happy care of her household. 
Margaret Godolphin was more intellectual in her interests and more 
mystical in her religion. She fitted her life into a devotional frame- 
work of prayer and reading and meditation, less disconcerting than 
the Baxters’ habit of waking their neighbours by singing their morning 
— in bed, but rigorously pursued in happy days as in hours of 
oubt. 

“ Indefatigable in reading, seldom stirring abroad without some 
good book about her,” preceding public prayers by hours of medita- 
tion in her private oratory, she must surely have been an exception 
alike in the court as in the country. And yet one is perhaps inclined 
to under-estimate the strength of personal religion in this reign of 
contrasts. Not all the disciples of Andrewes and Jeremy Taylor had 
lost their way in the political labyrinths of non-resistance, nor every 
serious soul who had separated from the Establishment left behind 


also charity and rae of spirit. The religious societies in the 


city in the second half of the reign indicate the steady growth of habits 
of. devotion and spiritual self-discipline. In particular women of a 
certain type, in the years of disillusion after 1660, cultivated that 
inner peace which circumstances cannot assail. Their mothers had 
been of the world, great ladies managing their households, defending 
their homes, if need be, in their husbands’ absence, unflinching when 
death came and their very sons fought against each other. The 
women of the post-war generation found in some cases new faith and 
hope in a religion of mystical bent, inclining some, such as Margaret 
Fell, to the Quaker ideal, but compatible with loyal membership of a 
church which in this generation produced the fine flower of Cambridge 
Platonism. Such were Mary, Countess of Warwick, and Margaret 
Blagge who became Mrs. Godolphin. 

hind the sure shield of God's companionship they passed un- 
scathed through the world. Margaret, as lady-in-waiting to the 
Duchess of York and to the Queen, might well have trembled for her 
soul. But even the rakes respected her. At Charles’s court, as in 
other times and places, it was usually the women who called the tune. 
“Tis true we should not preach in the with-drawing room ! ” Margaret 
wrote to two young friends; “ but we must by our looks shew that 
we fear God and that we dare not heare anything to His prejudice 
nor anything filthy, or that tends to the hurt of our neighbours! ” 
It is the wide charity implicit in those concluding words and illus- 
trated by many friendly acts, and an innate cheerfulness in herself, 
that saved Evelyn’s fair friend from priggishness. She was by nature 
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gay and witty and good-humoured; men enjoyed her conversation 
and women asked her help in their dressmaking. “She would sing, 
play, act or recite, Entertaine the company prettily and invent an 

undred harmless and Ingenious purposes to recreate old and melan- 
cholik persons and divert the younger!” She would be the life of 
the party, and star turn in the Masque; and between scenes she 
would read from a holy book or fall silent in the midst of talk while 
she murmured a prayer, “‘ Lord, make me poor in spirit, that I may 
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

It may have been a realisation of the contrast between her two 
worlds and a sudden sense of loneliness that attracted her to Mr. 
Evelyn when, against his better judgment, he at last called upon his 
wife’s young friend. He found her charming and virtuous, and in his 
reaction from his own doubts fell deeply and platonically in love with 
her. And she found a man of middle years, respected alike by her 
spiritual advisers and by the roué King, gentle in manner but shrewd 
in mind, able to mix with court gallants, statesmen or savants, who 
when he was ready left the town as unassumedly as he had arrived 
to continue his own work quietly in the home of his choice. He had 
the detachment of spirit for which she longed, and by his deference 
and admiration gave her the self-confidence she needed to establish 
herself in a like serenity. She asked for and obtained his friendship, 
and knew that now she would never be quite alone. 

She tried to talk to him freely, even about her love for Sidney 
Godolphin and her doubts whether to marry him or to retire into self- 
imposed seclusion. But when at last the lovers decided on a secret 
wedding, she told him nothing. Evelyn must have been terribly hurt 
by her deception, and his readiness to forgive and his efforts to forget 
witness to the depth of his affection. But perhaps it was not entirely 
Margaret’s fault. Sidney did not see eye to eye with his wife on the 
subject of her platonic friendship. It is a refreshing sign of humanity 
in that rather enigmatic personality, of which one knows so little 
beyond his genius for finance and his passion for cards. (Was that 
the reason, by the way, that the gaming-table remained Margaret’s 
one foible, which she justified somewhat uneasily by the argament 
that she spent her winnings on the poor?) One remembers Godol- 

hin’s unselfish loyalty to Marlborough and his devoted service to 
land in the years ahead, and one feels that Margaret may have 
chosen wisely, -yet he remains a person one would like to know better, 
an unlikely hero for a secret marriage with a talented and attractive 
young woman. 

Margaret’s death in child-birth on the eve of the years of fulfilment 
when love and motherhood would have enriched and matured her 
character left the world the poorer by a rare spirit who perhaps no 
longer needed the discipline of life. Her husband had his work, 
Evelyn his pen to console him. But it was many years before the 
latter could induce himself to do what he felt he must attempt, to 
draw for succeeding generations a picture of his friend. This new 
edition of the Life, edited in a masterly way by Harriet Sampson, is a 
piece of sound scholarship. The text is pre by an interesting 
and illuminating introduction and followed by textual notes and a 
bibliographical supplement. Evelyn would have been pleased with 
it. It should help to introduce to new friends one whose radiant 
goodness shines through the dust of the centuries. 

FLorence HicHaM. 
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' Kesays in Canadian History, Presented to George Mackinnon Wrong for 
his Hightieth Birthday. Edited by R. Frzentey. 1939. x + 372 
pp. Toronto, the Macmillan Co. of Canada. $2.50. 


Tus tribute to Professor Wrong of Toronto on his eightieth birth- 
day marks an interesting stage in the growth of the most flourishing 
school of history in Canada, and is a very fitting mark of regard and 
affection towards a scholar who has faithfully served the cause of 
history in the Dominion. 

One does not look, in collections such as this, for many actual 
additions to pre-existing knowledge. Still, the editor has contributed 
a neat and well-planned note on the French Revolution and French 
Canada; Professors McDougall and McInnes have written interesting 
studies in comparative constitutional history, Ireland and the U.S.A. 
offering objectives for comparison; and the essays by Professor Under- 
hill and Professor Creighton on aspects of Chnadion party history 
strike the British reader as suggestive and stimulating. Since indeed 
these political studies form the core of the volume, one regrets that, 
good as Professor George Brown’s chapter on ecclesiastical issues is, 

e is not rather represented here by the very notable study on “ The 
Durham Report and the Upper Canadian Scene,” which he contributed 
to the Durham memorial number (June 1939) of the Canadian His- 
torical Review. To venture on a minor correction, Professor Chester 
Martin would have set Francis Parkman even more appropriately in 
his place as the pioneer and master in modern first-hand work on 
Canada if he had remembered that Parkman published his earliest 
volumes, on French pioneers, the Jesuits in North America, and La 
Salle, not in 1897, 1885, and 1880, but in 1865, 1867, and 1869. 

But a review of the book ought to deal less with the essays than 
with the scholar whom they honour. Professor Wrong will remain a 
notable figure in the Canadian historical world, not simply because of 
the books he has written, or the enterprises like the Review of Historical 
Publications Relative to Canada which he initiated, meritorious as 
these were, but because he created in the University of Toronto a 
worthy centre for the study of history in Canada. One’s memories of 
the history department there centre round the personal factor. Pro- 
fessor Wrong has revealed all the humane and temperamental qualities 
which go to. the founding of a living school of studies. He gathered 
round him @ junior staff which any university might envy. In the 
days before the last war, Keith Feiling and Kenneth Bell of Oxford, 

ward Kylie, and Stewart Wallace, and George Brown of Toronto, 
were only outstanding examples of a “ band of brothers ” who, under 
their chief, gave Toronto in history its standing in North America. 
Wrong’s young men, some of them his own sons, might come and go, 
but the tradition persisted. To-day, from the University Librarian, 
Stewart Wallace, downward with regard to length of service, Professor 
Wrong can look with just pride on an achievement more notable in 
reality than the writing of any historical magnum opus—the concen- 
tration at Toronto of a group of scholars and teachers, worthy to 
represent not only their college but their country before the rest of 
the historical world. That has been Dr. Wrong’s most notable work. 
and it will stand permanently influential. 

. J. L. Morison. 
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Early Victorian Cambridge. By D. A. WinstaNn.zEy, Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 1940. pp. 460. Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press. 25s. 


Tus is an interesting and entertaining book. It is the third 
volume of Mr. Winstanley’s History of Cambridge University, and 
forms with the two preceding volumes, Cambridge in the Highteenth 
Century and Unreformed Cambridge, a continuous survey of University 
history for 160 years. The main theme, holding the book together, 
is the story of the reforming fifties, which is treated in considerable 
detail in the central chapters of the book. 

The foundation of Downing College in 1800 serves as an intro- 
duction to the age of reform. The statutes of the new foundation 
broke fresh ground in respect of College traditions and College practice. 
It was an experiment in reform, but, unhappily, it was an experiment 
which failed and its failure strengthened the hands of those—and 
their name appears to have been legion—who disliked and dreaded 
any revision of University and College statutes. In the early Vic- 
torian age the University was still governed by statutes granted in 
1570 by Queen Elizabeth. The machinery of government was anti- 
quated, the spirit informing it rigid and conservative. On the educa- 
tional side the narrow range of subjects in which the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts could be taken, the low standard of the ordinary degree, the 
inadequacy of lecture-rooms and museums were out of keeping with 
the needs of the time, while the neglect of their duties by the pro- 
fessors, though less scandalous than in earlier days, was still a disgrace 
to the University. ‘“‘ Quite early in the nineteenth century these 
homes of learning began to feel the cold blast of criticism.”” When 
they were weighed in the scales they were found wanting and two 
Commissions—the Royal Commission of 1852 and the Statutory Com- 
mission of 1856—were required to set the University’s house in order. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. Winstanley makes clear, reform when it came 
was not simply the result of external pressure from parliament and 
opinion outside the University. During the forties and again in the 
fifties the University set to work to promote internal reform. ‘‘ Events 
were to prove that it was not quite as capable of self-reform as it 
thought itself to be,” but it remains true that it was less the spirit 
that was lacking than the ability to discriminate between essentials 
and non-essentials, and the inability to control the often violent 
interplay of politics, personalities and prejudices which the mere 
suggestion of reform brought into prominence. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity, who stands head and shoulders above his contemporaries, 
illustrates this dual defect. With characteristic vehemence, he fought 
his more progressive colleagues on the Statutes Revision Syndicate 
appointed by the Senate in 1849; he led the opposition to the proposal 
to exempt candidates for the Classical Tripos from the obligation of 
passing the Mathematical Tripos, and he refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the Royal Commission to make its inquisition. But it was 
Whewell’s wisdom and skill which were responsible, in no small degree, 
for the election of the Prince Consort as innsalior of the University 
in 1847. At a crisis in its history an important personage possessing 
a high conception of the duties of his office and a sympathetic attitude 
towards reform accepted the trust confided to him by the University. 
His influence and his determination to provide “ a fitting nurture ” 
for young men at Cambridge played a part of first importance in the 
reform of the curriculum. 
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Mitigation of the unedifying quarrels between Town and Gown 
was not the least important of the improvements in the early Victorian 
The concurrent jurisdiction of the Borough and the University 
in licensing ale-houses and play-houses, and in the supervision of 
markets and fairs; the right enjoyed by the University of exercising 
jurisdiction over — who were not members of the University, 
and the inequitable distribution of financial burdens between the two 
bodies were long-standing grievances. Lord Palmerston’s proposal in 
1855 to refer disputes between the Borough and the University to 
“some person of eminence,” and his choice, approved by both parties, 
of Sir John Patteson as arbitrator did much to remove the acerbities 
of centuries. Under Sir John’s balanced award, which gave neither 
side occasion “ to exult or to grieve,” better relations between Town 
and Gown were assured. 

A delightful chapter on ‘Cambridge As It Was” is a fitting 
conclusion to the age of reform. The incidents of University life here 
recorded support in the main the thesis that reform was assisted and 
made possible by a change of spirit among the leaders of academic 
opinion. Perhaps the change may not be unconnected with the 
ministry of Charles Simeon at Holy Trinity Church in the early years 
of the century. Canon Smythe, in his recent book Simeon and Church 
Order, attributes the remarkable improvement in the religious life at 
the University to his influence. In the middle. years of the century 
senior members of the University were beginning to understand, says 
Mr. Winstanley, that the University ‘‘ owed a duty to the nation, to 
learning and to the young men committed to their charge.” Some- 
times excessive, often irritating, the paternalism of masters and tutors, 
to which an American visitor bore appreciative testimony, replaced in 
part the indifference which had characterised Unreformed Cambridge. 
Attempts to enforce the more regular attendance of undergraduates 
at Chapel and to provide Sunday sermons for their edification illus- 
trate the new standards of responsibility, and do not appear to have 
been resented by the undergraduates. But there was “ an undeniable 
tendency ” to treat them like school-boys, and not seldom interference 
with “‘ reasonable liberty ” went too far. Attendance at certain types 
of political meetings, at pigeon-shooting parties and at prize-fights 
was forbidden, and one unfortunate youth at Trinity was bidden by 
Dean and Master to remove his moustache, since it was “‘ unsuited to 
the character of a student of the College, particularly when con- 
_ 8picuous.” It is pleasing to know that the spirited offender migrated 
to St. John’s College and, presumably, saved his moustache. 

The hypercritical might say that the main interest of Zarly Vic- 
torian Cambridge is local and antiquarian, but it describes a world in 
little with admirable skill and judgment. A fourth volume on the 
later history of the University would be a welcome addition to the 
three already published. « M. G. JonEs. 


The Habsburg Monarchy. By A. T. P. Taytor. 1941. xii + 316 
pp., with two maps. Macmillans (Humphrey Milford). 15s. 


THe Habsburg Monarchy was not unlike a museum of political 
institutions and problems, certain of which dated from a remote past 
and others were of very recent origin. Like the visitor to a museum, 
the student of Austrian history finds it difficult to maintain an even 
interest, or sympathy for all the exhibits. Mr. Taylor tries, and is 
generally fair in his judgment. He writes ‘with intelligence, and. his 
Opinion is often shrewd. But after having breathed the close atmo- 
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sphere of Austrian distortions and quarrels, even an Oxford scholar 
cannot escape al ther from the miasma of hatred which poisoned 
the political life of the Dual Monarchy. To describe King Peter of 
Serbia, who translated J. S. Mill On Liberty, as “ the successful brigand 
leader of a group of brigands ”’ (p. 259), to speak of Italy in 1911 as 
“ this dkilores simulacrum of a national State” (p. 268), to sa 
that at Vittoria Veneto the Italians ‘‘ emerged from behind the Briti 
and French troops where they had been hiding ”’ (p. 300), is to express 
somewhat surprising opinions. 

Mr. Taylor provides a factual narrative of Austrian history in the 
nineteenth century, and not unskilfully connects his topic with its 
complicated and often contradictory background of the subject 
nationalities. He describes the intricate relations between Vienna 
and Budapest, and gives a good though necessarily brief account of 
different phases of the Czech question. In Austria, as fast as one 
problem was on the road to settlement or compromise, another would 
arise to breed fresh confusion and unrest. Beneath the somewhat 
lifeless surface of the ancient monarchy, which was prone to regard 
the interests of its subjects mainly from the dynastic angle, some 
fiercely disputed controversies of nationality and power were clamour- 
ing for adjustment. The Austrian administration was unable to solve 
these, and could only preserve an uneasy balance between them. It 
lived almost from day to day, isolated from life, and resorting con- 
tinually to temporary expedients which had little to do with any 
principle. The stature of public men in Austria, whether bureaucrats 
or aristocrats, was rarely impressive, and their ideas were rarely 
creative. The palsy of old age extended over the entire government. 
In the end everything was staked on the war made inevitable by 
these unsolved problems and from which Austria perished. Never 
has the want of statesmanship been more apparent. 

All this Mr. Taylor brings out. But in spite of the cynical absence 
of principle and the decrepitude at Vienna, it is questionable if he has 

ciently appreciated the architectural structure of the Habsburg 
Monarchy or is fair to its accomplishment. He curtly dismisses the 
“ Austrian Mission ” as an eleventh-hour invention by Viennese pro- 
fessors, although it was more than this. There was something Roman 
in the conception of the Empire, quite apart from the occupant of the 
throne. The Monarchy was, in fact, much more than a hollow shell, 
at least during the nineteenth century, when Habsburg rule made for 
order and discipline which spread elements of civilisation among 
uncouth peasants, until they gradually emerged from illiterate obscurity 
to demand their rights. Austrian rule helped their early stages along 
the path of advancement, even when, unwisely, it blocked their later 
aspirations. Palacky’s famous saying that if Austria did not exist 
she would have to be invented, expressed his own sincere opinion, 
and Dr. Benes, when a student in France, wrote as his doctor’s thesis 
that Austria must be preserved, though federation was necessary for 
this. Until the outbreak of the last war Masaryk held. the same 
opinion. Rightly Mr. Taylor points out that the statesmanship to 
accomplish the changes was never forthcoming. The destruction of 
Austria was, in fact, not so much caused by the World War as it 
caused the War. 

Mr. Taylor, however, might have brought out to better advhn 
the real sources of strength behind the Schwarz Gelb idea. Th 
Emperor’s rule rested on the Army, the bureaucracy, the Church, big 
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industry, and the aristocracy, all associated together to form the 
backbone of the Habsburg State. This combination was of far greater 
importance than the dreary succession of mediocrities who attempted 
to govern the country by compromise and corruption, only to be used 
cod dismissed by the Emperor whenever their appointment or removal 
suited his purpose. 

Undoubtedly there was something lifeless in the Habsburg State, 
and more icularly in its inability to adjust itself to the new 
growths below. Austrian official institutions lacked healthy roots, 
and much of the vitality of the Empire lay in movements beneath 
the surface, where their progress in opposite directions sapped the 
monarchy’s foundations. One of these directions went toward the 
new Slav national states, the other to a Pan-Germanism which came 
as an answer to the first, and then crossed from Austria to the Reich. 
Francis Joseph, disliking both, tried to maintain an Olympian aloof- 
ness from his subjects’ quarrels, and he continued the age-long policy 
of ruling by dividing, according to the method humorously described 
by the tolerant Count Taaffe as an effort ‘‘ to keep all the nationalities 
in a balanced state of mild dissatisfaction.” This policy of carefully 
fostered hatred was one of the principal causes which led in the end 
to the destruction of the Empire. And Hitler, who from his early 
Austrian ee imbibed the corrosive acid of hatred, has trans- 
planted this to the Reich. Lewis EINSTEIN. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The History at Our Doors, by B. I. Magraw (Bell & Sons, 2s.), is an 
attempt to provide an introduction to history and civics for young 
pupils of about the age of twelve. The author has been particularly 
successful in his method of tracing history backwards from the common 
experiences of every day life, and his claim that it is written for those 
who profess to “ hate history ”’ as well as for lover of the history lesson 
appears to be justified. In so well-planned a text-book it is unfor- 
tunate that a number of errors of fact should not have been detected 
before publication : the Yeoman of the Guard are not the same as the 
Yeoman Warders of the Tower; the cavalry of the New Model Army 
wore buff jerkins, it was the infantry who wore scarlet tunics; the 
H.A.C. was not originally an artillery unit in the modern sense of that 
term; rotten boroughs existed before the Industrial Revolution; 
the Combination laws applied to associations of employers as well as of 
workmen; the protest of the Commons was not against James I’s 
method of governing but against the King’s prohibition of their 
discussion of foreign policy; the corporation of a Borough is not the 
town council, and cities are not necessarily towns having oe 
sees. J. F.N. 


Tue English Place-Name Society is to be congratulated on main- 
taining the high level of its production in difficult conditions. The 
volume on The Place-Names of Nottinghamshire, edited by J. E. B. 
Gover, A. Mawer, and F. M. Stenton (English Place-Name Society, 
Vol. xvi), long in preparation, did not make its appearance until 
nine months after the outbreak of war. It is worthy to rank, with its 
predecessors. 
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Nottinghamshire is a county of some special interest to the student 
of English place-names, for the Trent valley at this point was subjected 
to a series of settlements which are even now to be distinguished in 
local nomenclature. The great waterway inevitably attracted the 
earliest of the Teutonic colonisers, and it is significant that, of the 
more ancient Anglian place names in the shire, nearly all, such as 
Walkeringham, Muskham, Collingham, Gedling, Meering and Notting. 
ham itself, are to be found attached to places in the neighbourhood of 
the river. Outside this region the early settlements were apparently 
few and scanty. Hickling, in broken country at the foot of the Wolds, 
was at an early date an exceptional colony, and equally exceptional 
were the early Anglian settlements, Worksop and Winkerfield, in the 
Forest. 

Nevertheless, within its limits the Anglian settlement was thorough. 
The remains of an elaborate villa at Mansfield Woodhouse show that 
civilised life existed in Nottinghamshire during the Romano-British 
period; and T'iouulfingacaestir, which is mentioned in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Bede, may be safely identified with the Roman station of 
Segelocum, at the point where the Trent was crossed by the main road 
between Doncaster and Lincoln. Similarly, the place-name Clumber, 
and isolated river-names, suggest that at least a small number of 
Britons remained on in the Forest. But these were survivals from a 
vanished world. At the beginning of the ninth century what was later 
to be Nottinghamshire could be regarded as an Anglian country. 

The whole character of the district was, however, changed with the 
advent of the Scandinavians, and it is possible that Nottinghamshire 
represents the district occupied by a definite division of the Scandi- 
navian army. This volume shows that the Scandinavian element in 
Nottinghamshire place-names is more extensive than has sometimes 
been supposed. Eighteen names ending in the suffix -by can be shown 
to have reflected this settlement, and in Owthorpe, Bilsthorpe, Stay- 
thorpe and Gunthorpe, the Danish element thorp is preceded by a 
Danish personal name. Alike from their frequency and from their 
distribution, the Scandinavian place-names in Nottinghamshire show 
the wide extent of this colonisation. Perhaps it was most complete in 
the western districts where the Anglian penetration had been weakest. 
But on the eve of the Norman Conquest it was an Anglo-Scandinavian 
population which in Nottinghamshire awaited the revolutionary 
changes of the eleventh century. D. C. D. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the sixth year of the reign of King 
John, Michaelmas 1204, edited by Doris M. Stenton (Publication of the 
Pipe Roll Society, New Series, Vol. xvi, 1940, pp. lii + 366), is an 
important addition to the printed texts available for the study of 
medieval English history. The editor describes the roll of 1204 as 
“a document of altogether exceptional interest, but the dominant 
note is financial urgency and it suggests a land of ever increasing 
resources which the government is only in process of learning how to | 
exploit.”” In this year 1204 arrangements were being made for a 
Norman expedition which, owing to the speed and thoroughness of the 
conquest of the duchy by Philip Augustus of France, did not take 
place. The most interesting new tax was the fifteenth levied in 1203 
on the property of merchants in the ports of England, and accounted 
for in this roll; for here we have an illuminating record of the chief 
centres of foreign trade and of their relative importance. Apart from 
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London, the richest ports, in order of productivity, were Boston, 
Southampton, King’s Lon, Lincoln, Hull, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
It is worth noting that, except Southampton, all of these lie north of 
the Wash. Mrs. Stenton points out that ‘‘ the wealth of Lincoln was 
largely due to its twofold access to the sea, down the Witham to the 
Wash and along the Fosse Dyke to the Trent and Humber.” 

Quite apart from this and other points of interest, the especial 
value of the latest addition to the series of printed Pipe Rolls lies in the 
remarkable discussion of the writ precipe which the editor contributes 
in her introduction. Indeed, the greater part of the introduction is 
concerned with King John as a judge. From whatever motives and 
however seriously other public business might require his attention, 
John was keenly interested in problems of Law. He liked to hear cases 
in person and be encouraged, for other reasons than the desire for 
fines or licences, the transfer of cases to the royal courts. Mrs. Stenton, 
for example, tries to show, from the rather scanty evidence of the 
Curia Regis Rolls, why litigants paid fines in return for permission to 
have their cases tried coram rege. It was a privilege to appear before 
the King. The reason for the growing popularity of the writs pone 
and precipe is more obvious. They gain the plaintiff the new method 
of trial which the tenant or defendant enjoyed after the introduction 
of the grand assize. Plaintiffs could not choose the grand assize, as 
tenants could, but they were in equal need of a court which could 
pronounce judgment in accordance with a jury’s answer to some 
question agreed on by both parties. The case would often turn on an 
alleged flaw in the tenant’s title which could only be decided by asking 
a question of a jury. The compromise in the well-known claim of 
Magna Carta, which limited the freedom of parties to apply for the 
writ precipe, had the result of confining its use to such cases and so of 
preparing the way for the later writs of entry. Mrs. Stenton’s masterly 
discussion of this development goes far to solve a troublesome problem 
in Magna Carta and illustrates once again the importance of the reign 
of John in our legal history. F. M. P. 


THE restoration of the privileges of London after the Revolution did 
not proceed altogether smoothly; in December 1690 117 members of 
the amien Council petitioned parliament for redress; they claimed 
that the election of the Lord. Mayor had been invalid and that the act 
of parliament reversing the 1683 forfeiture of the City charter was 
having an effect contrary to that intended. The chief object of the 
ae on seems to have been to defer the settlement of the City; 

foe, celebrating their endeavours in a poem, A New Discovery of an 
Old Intreague (1691), charges them with being Jacobites. Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Campbell, in Defoe’s First Poem (Principia Press, Inc., 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1938), gives a commentary on this piece, printing 
both it and the petition which gave rise to it. The ee: 
while over-elaborate is sometimes inadequate; but it is generally 
serviceable and casts much light on the personalities of London politics 
in the decade preceding the Revolution. 

The most startling feature arises from a comparison of the names 
of the 117 petitioners with those of the 122 members of the panel of 
jurors for Lord Russell’s trial in 1683 and of the ninety members of the 

anel for Cornish’s trial in 1685. Eight of the petitioners appear on 
th panels; ten others on Lord Russell’s panel; and another eight on 
Cornish’s; the two panels have thirty-three names in common. The 
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presence of the same persons on the two panels is in itself probably 
without political significance; a ao with other jury-lists 
shows that repetition was frequent; while the property qualification 
(a freehold worth £10 per annum) was normally and reasonably waived 
for juries drawn from the City of London, the factors determining the 
selection of the panels are unexplored territory. What is noteworthy is 
the high number on the two panels of partisans sufficiently energetic 
to sign the petition of 1690. This does not amount to proof that the 

els were specially selected—that the juries were packed; but it 
amen a strong impression that the Whig accusations were well 
founded ; an examination of all the available juries and jury-lists for 
the relevant trials from 1675 to 1700 might decide this question and 
increase our knowledge of the general conduct of trials at this period. 
While Miss Campbell’s interests centre round Defoe, she has prepared 
fresh material for investigating a matter of wider importance, the 
conditions prevailing in London in the last period of ers ——* 

. 8. de B. 


With The Establishment of Constitutional Government in Newfound- 
land, 1783-1832 (Longmans, Green, 1941, 15s.), Dr. McLintock has 
added a competent, useful, and interesting study in the constitutional 
history of Newfoundland to the Royal Empire Society series of studies 
by young scholars. As he rightly points out, not only are the ordinary 
books on Newfoundland unsatisfactory, but his special period has 
practically been ignored. Yet that period marked the transition, vital 
in Noulomniend 3 history, from administration of the island as an 
item under Admiralty control to its admission into the ranks of colonies 

roper. The author, because he has worked so much in important 
t-hand material, has imparted to a constitutional study the interest 
usually attaching to less strictly legal work. Beginning with the oe 
my during which colonisation proper was frowned on as detrimenta. 
th to British trade interests, and to the fostering of a school for 


seamen, Dr. McLintock has traced the painful growth of a settled 
community in the island. The rational settlement on the land, the 
—— of law, and social organisation had all to be fought for in the 
ace of commercial opposition in Western England, and of obstinate 
naval tradition. Here, as elsewhere, the hand of the Colonial Office 
had to be forced during that testing period up to the = thirties 


in which modern colonial policy originated. The English governi 
classes, dominated by domestic and party notions, had to be educa 

by rude fact into seeing that administration by amateurs prejudiced 
through ignorance into supporting vested interests at the expense of 
colonial needs. Not for the first time Bathurst and the Colonial 
Office is revealed as quite incompetent for their difficult task. Students 
of wae Canada history, familiar with the reforming struggles of men 
like the Baldwins, Gourley and Mackenzie, and others outside the 
government circle, will note with interest the work in Newfoundland of 
outsiders like the Scot, Carson, and the Irishman, Morris, who tried, 
not without success, to get something done. 

At the same time Dr. McLintock has wisely printed in his appendix 
an admirable report by James Stephen in 1831, on the forms to be 
taken by the legislature proposed for Newfoundland. It is another 
proof that “‘ Mr. Mothercountry.”’ was a more intelligent and construc- 
a in colonial administration than Charles Butler was inclined 
to it. 
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The book has a good bibliography and index. It possesses distinct 
literary merits, although it is to be hoped that in future some substitute 
for the clumsy adjective ‘‘ gubernatorial’? may be found to describe 
affairs relating to colonial governors. J. L. M. 


It is an ungrateful task, especially in the case of one for whom the 
critic has a sincere regard as for an estimable former pupil, to say that 
a work by him, based on the most thorough examination of government 

pers, is not entirely satisfactory. Dr. Norman Macdonald’s plan 
fon a book on Canada—Immigration and Settlement (Longmans, 1939, 
21s.) was admirable: an examination of British policy which for 
Canada up to and beyond 1815 proceeded on wrong lines; the modifi- 
cations introduced through Canadian criticism, and a re-examination 
of the whole subject from the Canadian, or internal standpoint. He is 
correct in his criticism that his subject has hitherto been subordinated 
to political and constitutional issues. Further, as a reference to his 
notes and bibliography will reveal, his book is founded on a very 
thorough examination of the materials collected on immigration and 
land settlement.in the Canadian Archives; and he has filled in a mass 
of detail which is not at present readily available elsewhere on the 
settlement of Canadian land down to 1841. 

All this is very much to the author’s credit. Yet his book must be 
regarded as defective in many ways. 

So far as mankind is concerned, it is difficult to understand why, ina 
book which deals so largely with Scottish settlement, there is no refer- 
ence to Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, or why, in 
the section on the British-American Land Company, there is no 
mention of A. T. Gelt, and the late Dr. O. D. Skelton’s book on him. 


There are faults in Be rtion, and a certain departure from the 
ac 


lan laid down by Dr. onald in his preface. The early history of 
Canadien land settlement is full of interesting and sometimes grotesque 
episodes, such as the story of the so-called Macnab of Macnab’s knavish 
adventures in exploiting Canadian lands; but that is no reason why 
more space should be devoted to the misadventures of two adventurers 
like Donald Cameron and Archibald- Macnab than to the most impor- 
tant and successful of land experiments in Upper Canada, the work of 
the Canada (Land) Company. Similarly, while the relation of land 
settlement to British North American constitutional difficultiés is of 
vital importance, Dr. Macdonald has upset the balance of his book by 
rehearsing all the old and now wearisome details of political troubles 
in these colonies between 1815 and 1841, on his way to state his land 
facts. The author’s judgment, too, is not always good. 

Apart from the actual error of fact, it is a gratuitous assumption 
that the views of the Colonisation Society after 1830 ‘‘ were examined 
and adopted by the Imperial Government, partly because of the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Louis Philippe in 1830.” Nor is there any 
evidence that Lord Elgin ever thought of “ borrowing Wakefield’s 
ideas ’’; or that Wakefield has any claim to be called “‘ the founder of 
the modern British Commonwealth of Nations.”’ In the closing peges , 
too, there is considerable crudity of political judgment in Dr. Mac- 
donald’s characterisation of the various British statesmen concerned 
with Canada, in and just after the period of his volume, more especially 
of men like the third Earl Grey (Howick in his earlier political career), 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Sydenham; while he touches absurdity in 
saying that Lord Elgin “escaped contamination by being debarred 
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from both Houses of Parliament, because the inheritor in youth of a 
Scottish peerage.’’ Nor, on the Canadian side, is it fair to the Bald. 
wins, father and son, and their reforming friends, to deny them the 
credit of having advanced any satisfactory constructive programme. 
Negative criticism is unprofitable, but these things have to be said 
about a book planned, at the outset, on extremely sound lines, and full 
of the most interesting and important details, filling in a history 
hitherto very sketchily worked out. It still remains true that the 
student who wishes to get the clearest view of the problems in, and 
misdirection of, Canadian land settlement, had better turn to the very 
remarkable Appendix B of Lord Durham’s Report, which Charles 
Buller edited, and for which Edward Gibbon Wakefield collected the 
facts. J. L. M. 


Dr. MorRELL must be credited with having written an interesti 
book on a fascinating subject in The Gold Rushes (A. and C. Black, 1940, 
18s.). The first impulse of the critic is to suggest that to include gold 
rushes under the solemn category which the editors of “the Pioneer 
Histories ’’ have taken as the selecting principle of their series—“ the 
expansion of European enterprise over the world ’’—is to break a 
butterfly on the wheel. In lighter-hearted times one would have 
welcomed a spirited, unacademie venture such as Henry Kingsley 
would have written, with a strong dash of humour to temper the 
merely sensational details. It is very greatly to the author’s credit 
that, on the whole, he has reconciled academicism with real life, for 
his book is readable as well as instructive. 

It may be questioned whether Dr. Morrell was well-advised to 
spend so much time over gold-seeking in Brazil and Siberia. By 
*" gold rushes ’’ we have come to mean the group of mining adventures 
which started with California about 1848, and continued, in western 
Canada, Australasia, and South Africa through the nineteenth century, 
and found a temporary conclusion in our century on the Yukon and in 
Alaska. The real interest of the volume lies in that section of the 
subject, and for the sake of the general reader, for whom it is presumed 
that such volumes are intended; the earlier events might have been 
summarised in a general introductory chapter. 

Regarding the book, then, as essentially a chapter in the adven- 
turing habits of the English-speaking world, American and British, 
Dr. Morrell has succeeded in giving a most readable synthesis (to use 
his own phrase) of nineteenth-century “ gold-rushing.”” For one 
thing, as his excellent little bibliographical notes indicate at the end of 
each chapter, he has made himself familiar with the casual con- 
temporary records of gold-diggers at all the centres involved. He 
writes with a full appreciation of the value of detail, and his own touch 
with the subject through New Zealand has given additional zest to his 
treatment. de has, however, added to the merely sensational side of 
the rushes, those aspects which appeal more to the serious student of 
politics and economics. In politics, such a chapter as that on “ The 
Gold Rushes in American History,” taken with his comments on the 
political side of gold-mining in Australia and South Africa, raises 
interesting issues as to the American, in contrast to the British 
Imperial, way of meeting emergencies such as the rushes created 
wherever they occurred. In economics Dr. Morrell’s story has a single 
clear-cut moral attached to it, that whatever the early prospectors, or 
haphazard mining gamblers might do at the start, in California, 
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Australasia, or North-west Canada, the day of high-spirited amateurism 
or even of bold industrial expert work soon passed, and modern 
capitalism with its expert use of finance, and its ability to employ 
adequate modern machinery entered, to gather the fruits of pioneer 
efforts and extinguish their unreasoned love of pure adventure. 

Dr. Morrell, as has already been mentioned, has attached to each 
et bibliographies which will prove of the greatest use to general 
readers who wish to carry their studies further, and the maps have 
been simplified sufficiently to let such readers see, without too much 
difficulty, exactly where the goldfields lay. The editors of the series 
deserve credit for their selection, both of the subject, and of the author 
to be entrusted with it. J. L. M. 


Proressor A. F. Hatrerstzy has established himself in recent 
years as the leading authority upon the history of Natal, and in par- 
ticular of the immigration from Great Britain which, beginning about 
1850, gave Natal an imprint which the province bears to this day. He 
conceives of history, perhaps, as a succession of pictures rather than as 
a series of problems; but within the limits set by that conception few 
books have been written on colonial history as attractive and satisfying 
as Portrait of a Colony: The Story of Natal (Cambridge University 
Press, 1940, 8s. 6d.). Its subject is the adaptation of the immigrants 
to their new environment, ending with the Zulu war, when “ the 
pioneering conditions of early colonial days seemed to vanish almost 
overnight.’”” Though light in touch, it is based on really wide know- 
ledge of the colony and its records. Its general background is the 
conventional picture of Early Victorian England and its colonial 
policy. ‘‘ Nowhere,” says Mr. Hattersley, ‘“ was indifferénce and 
discouragement more evident than in the ministerial chambers at 
Whitehall. No politician of ambition wished to accept the colonial 
portfolio unless it were for the shortest period and as a stepping-stone to 
more exalted office’’ (p. 7). Of the period 1839-52, with which Mr. 
Hattersley is particularly concerned in this chapter, such statements, 
though still frequently met with, cannot be accepted as an adequate 
interpretation. But when he comes to his chosen colony, Mr. Hatters- 
ley’s scholarship is unimpeachable and his interpretation fresh and well- 
balanced. It is social history that he is writing: there is a good 
chapter on “ Public Life,’’ but this is not quite the same as political 
development, and though “ making a living ’’ is discussed, it is only 
for a few pages that economic development holds the centre of the 
stage. 

The native is discussed in the last and one of the best chapters, but 
though the interpretation is sympathetic, it may fairly be called 
incidental to the main theme of the book. Mr. Hattersley, to judge 
from his earlier books as well as this, seems a little shy of approaching 
the later period, with its wars and rumours of wars and its hectic 
economic development; but even if the task be less congenial, the 
book demands a séquel carrying the social history of the province 
down to Union. It should be added that the book is excellently 
illustrated, but (as Cambridge books too often do).it cries out for a 


map. 

Tine second volume by Mr. Hattersley, The Natalians ; Further 
Annals of Natal (Pietermaritzburg, Shorter and Shorter, 10s. 6d.), 
continues the method of earlier Annals of Natal. Contemporary 
documents, published or unpublished, are selected and grouped under 
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topical heads with editorial introductions. This method has the 
drawback that illustrative documents may be lacking on important 
aspects of colonial life. A serious gap in the earlier volumes, the 
development of the coastal belt with its sugar industry and its Indian 
coolies, is partly filled in this, but one would like to see a fuller treat. 
ment. Otherwise the volume supplements its predecessors and 
maintains their level of interest but does not add much of a 


Introduction to the Constitutional History of Modern Greece, by 
Nicholas Kaltchas (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940), is 
an admirable sketch of constitutional development in modern Greece 
from the time of the Revolution to the present day. Its main theme 
is the influence of foreign policy on Greece during the first century of 
her existence as a nation, during which period the ‘‘ Guarantee ”’ of 
the three Powers tended to impair Greek sovereignty. yap 
was in the first instance imposed by the necessity of keeping the good- 
will of these Foreign Powers. But the absence of any constitutional 
limitations on the monarchy as originally framed was a serious error 
and accounts for many off the troubles of Otho’s reign. At the 
accession of George I, who was chosen by the Greek people and not 
imposed upon them as was Otho, the Greek Assembly asserted its right 
to constituent power. But this did not mean that the country was 
freed from international influences. During the Great War there was 
a striking display of interference by the Guaranteeing Powers. 

The work is characterised by a remarkable detachment, which may 
in some degree be explained by the fact that the author, whose prema- 
ture death was clearly a great loss to historical studies, was born in 
Turkey, educated at Robert College, Constantinople, served in the 
Turkish army for three years during the Great War, and from 1919 
onwards spent most of his life in the United States. 

The book begins with a study of:the two great theorists of Greek 
Constitutionalism—Koraes and Rhigas of Valestinos. Both were 
under the sway of the French Revolution, and the Greek Revolution 
was much influenced by it. The advanced culture of the Heptanese 
also played its part. Throughout the history of modern Greek con- 
stitutions the ideas of nationalism and liberty are prominent. 
Through their vicissitudes the Greeks have held fast to the belief that 
monarchy should be limited by a constitution emanating from the 
national assemblies. They already had considerable experience in 
local government under the Turks. Hence the opposition to the 
absolutist tendencies of Capodistrias, Otho, George r (in the earlier 
part of his reign), and Constantine. The author traces the constitu- 
tional issues under these rulers clearly and succinctly, with adequate 
documentary evidence. Due stress is laid upon the difficulties arising 
from the rivalries of the three Guarantor Powers. He rightly points 
out that with the abandonment of the “‘ Great Idea ’’ after 1922 Greece 
at last freed herself from dependence on the Powers. All the greater 
is the regret that must be felt at the unprovoked attack on her by the 
dictators in the present war. 

The Great War and its aftermath upset the normal development of 
the Greek consitution. King George II gave every evidence of his 
desire to govern as a strictly constitutional monarch, but pressure of 
events produced a virtual dictatorship. Normality cannot be expected 
till the present upheaval subsides, but the whole tradition of 
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modern Greece points to a constitutional monarchy, in which the will 
of the people is predominant. 

This excellent and scholarly work concludes with an interesting 
sketch of the confused post-war years. 


THERE is no need to introduce Professor A. Berriedale Keith to 
students of modern English constitutional history. His numerous 
descriptions of the working of the constitution appear in such quick 
succession that the author’s name is always before the reader’s eye. 
His latest book is more bulky than his treatises usually are, for it 
extends to two large volumes, but its technique and approach will be 
familiar to all conversant with his earlier works. The Constitution of 
England from Queen Victoria to George VI (Macmillan; 30s.) is a survey 
of the existing constitution in the light of the changes which have 
occurred since the passing of the Reform Act of 1832, the act which 
laid the foundation of the modern constitution since “ it created for the 
first time an electorate which could not be controlled by the King and 
the oligarchy by whose co-operation the destinies of the country 
hitherto had been guided.” The arrangement of the work is a subject 
one, with sections on the Constitution, the Crown, the Cabinet and its 
functions, Parliament, Parties and Political Opinion, the Executive 
departments and their functions, the judiciary and its functions, the 
State and the People, and the State and Religion. The claim is made 
by the publishers that this work is written without adherence to the 
views of any political party, but on the basis that representative 
democracy is for Great Britain the only form of polity compatible with 
liberty and self respect, such actions of ministries as depart from the 
essential principles of democracy have been freely criticised. Those 
who like the legalistic and rather colourless approach to the subject 
will find this work a handy reference book and a useful check on some 
of the more exuberant expositions of the constitution which have 
appeared in recent years. 


King George V.: A Personal Memoir, by John Gore (Murray, 1941, 
188.), was undertaken at the request of Their Majesties the King and 
Queen Mary. Since its avowed object was the collection and arrange- 
ment of useful evidence and valuable sidelights on the late King’s 
character which might be lost beyond recall if steps were not taken to 
preserve the memories and impressions of relatives and intimate friends 
still living, the work is essentially a personal memoir. Politics and 
— events must naturally play a major part in the noaeay. of a 

ing, but the author has dealt with them in the simplest possible way, 
making them the background and examining them rather to 
discover the part they played in the development of the King’s character 
than to assess the effect of his influence upon them. 

In his task’the @uthor has had access to royal correspondence from 
the Windsor archives, and to the King’s own journals. The latter, 
indeed, form the chief authority for the biography. It was known that 
King George had long been a consistent diarist. It appears that his 
journal is contained in a number of leather-bound volumes, padlocked 
and lettered in gold. It is a record of events written down every night. 
The King did not, apparently “ use his journals as a vehicle for his 
thoughts, at any rate his deeper thoughts. There are surface reflections 
briefly ocsbel, his sorrow at leaving home, his pleasure at returning 
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to life at sea or at Sandringham. Of his philosophy, his inner life, his 
deeper moods and reflections the diary has little to tell us.” 

In putting together his materials Mr. Gore has tried to keep out 
features of royal biographies and Court memoirs which the late King 
disliked and distrusted, “‘ adulation, gossip, indiscretions, exaggeration 
and dramatisation.” The figure that emerges from these pages is that 
of a frank, simple, honest and good man, who came to the throne as an 
unknown and untried man, and left it after creating and establishing a 
new conception of the meaning of constitutional monarchy so that, in 
the author’s words, “‘ none can fail to realise how greatly he influenced 
the events of his reign, and contributed to the welfare of his peoples by 
his qualities of leadership, by his character and personality, by his 
restraint and good sense, and by the example of his personal integrity 
and his selfless devotion to duty.’”’ Mr. Gore’s story is well told, and 
the book makes pleasant reading. It is not, of course, the definitive 
work on an important reign, but when that comes to be written this 
biography will be gratefully accepted as a pioneer essay which does 
much to smooth the way for later writers in the field. 


A KNOWLEDGE of contemporary politics and economics is becoming 
daily more essential for every serious citizen, but that is not to say it is 
getting any easier to study them. The authors of Problems of Modern 
Europe: The Facts at a Glance (Cambridge University Press, 1941, 
8s. 6d.), J. Hampden Jackson and Kerry Lee, have recognised the 
difficulties confronting beginners and have attempted a bold experi- 
ment in presenting in a rapidly comprehensive form the problems of 
Europe which the people of this generation must solve if their civilisa- 
tion is to survive. The method they have adopted is the provision 
of a simple pictorial guide to essential statistics. The amount of text 
used is reduced to a minimum, but as many maps and diagrams as 
possible are included. The result is a series of simplified diagrams and 
maps which illustrate the basic problems of modern life. The features 
considered worthy of treatment are all interesting. They include 
sections on the relative standards of living of the various European 
nations and a comparison of their class divisions; the resources which 
the European countries both possess and lack; the distribution of 
population, of capital investment; the complexities of industrial 

organisation; problems connected with unemployment, nationalism, 
and power. The second section deals with the economic resources and 
deficiencies of the individual nation states of the world, while the third 
section, entitled “In Search of Security,” is a graphical account of 
international politics during the last twenty-one years, while the 
fourth discusses some of the questions with which the peacemakers will 
have to deal. 

The work naturally courts the criticisms inevitable to all works, the 
objective of which is generalisation and simplification, but on the whole 
the criticisms which have to be made are few. There is something to 
be said for the challenge made by the authors to the effect that the end 
justifies the means, and that the sins of omission and over-simplification 
of which they are conscious are more than counterbalanced if they 
provide beginners with a lucid and attractive introduction to these 
complicated subjects. 


THE Batsford firm has long since established a reputation 
for cheap, admirably produced books, the value of which for teachers 
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lies in the quality and quantity of their illustrations. Two recently 
published volumes maintain the standards of their series. The first, 
called The Streets of London, attempts “to show something of the 
London that was through the medium of the life of its streets.’”” The 
book comes at an opportune time. As the proofs were being prepared 
for press the streets of London were under bombardment, and Mr. 
Thomas Burke, who is responsible for the text, wrote his preface to the 
accompaniment of bumps and bangs, the reverberation of A.A. guns, 
and the noise of shattered glass. The survey begins with a chapter 
“ before 1600,” and the sequence consists of chapters on London streets 
under the Stuarts, in the eighteenth century, Corinthian and Victorian 
streets, ending with a modern chapter entitled ‘‘ Within Memory.”’ The 
reproductions of prints, drawings, paintings and photographs have 
been made from a wide range in private and public collections, and 
they form a fascinating anthology of London street scenes at various 
phases in their history. 

Mr. John Steegman’s Cambridge as it was and as it is today is a 
similar work devoted to the town and university of Cambridge. The 
claim made for it is that it can be used purely as a guide to the univer- 
sity and its buildings, or it may equally well be read straight through 
as a fascinating account of a fascinating subject. Certainly the text 
is witty, informative, and attractive: a well-written introduction to 
university history : but it is for its illustrations that it will be found 
particularly useful. These are taken from old prints and engravings 
such as those of Loggan and Ackermann, while there are some very 
striking and successful examples of modern photographer’s work. Both 
volumes might well find a place in the school library. The price of 
each is 10s. 6d. 


In Walter Howard Frere Essays, edited by J. H. Arnold and E. G. P. 
Wyatt (Alcuin Club Collections, xxxv, Oxford University Press, 
108. 6d.), the Alcuin Club honours the memory of the late Bishop of 
Truro who was for so many years associated with the Club as its Presi- 
dent and as an active worker. The collection contains a selection from 
the numerous essays and papers which Dr. Frere scattered lavishly in 
learned periodicals and more transitory publications. While, naturally, 
many of them will appeal only to his fellow liturgiologists, there are some 
which historical students will find it worth while to consult. Of such 
papers on more general historical subjects should be noticed an essay 
on “ Edwardine Vernacular Services before the First Prayer Book,” 
which examines some manuscript sources, another on ‘‘ The Con- 
nexion between English and Norman Rites,” which studies Norman 
influences upon liturgical development, an interesting review-article 
“ Lollardy and the Reformation ” based on the books of Gairdner and 
Imbart de la Tour, an informative paper on the author’s hobby ‘“‘ The 
Paleography of Early Medieval Music,” which reviews the literature of 
the subject with special reference to E. N. Bannister’s great work the 
Monumenti Vaticani di Paleografia Musicale Latina, another short 
essay tracing the history of ‘ The Christian Altar,” and his Seton 
Memorial Lecture for 1936 entitled ‘‘ Early Franciscan Influence on 
Religious Services.” Liturgical interests are specially represented in 
such essays as ‘‘ The Newly Found York Gradual,” ‘“‘ York Service 
Books,” ‘“‘ The Use of Exeter,” “‘ The English Rite,” “‘ The New South 
African Liturgy,” and ‘“ Reservation in Elizabethan Days.” Dr. 
Frere’s literary activity is strikingly revealed by the appendix which 
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lists his many publications. The whole volume is a worthy memorial 
of a fine scholar, and the Alcuin Club deserves thanks for an extremely 
useful publication. C. H. W. 


Tue purpose of Dr. A. J. Carlyle’s Political Liberty (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.) is to sketch the history of the conception of 
political liberty in the middle ages and modern times. Few are better 
equipped for such a task than one of the joint-authors of the History of 
Political Theory in the Middle Ages. In that work, as Dr. Carlyle him. 
self says, he and his brother actually (though without conscious intention) 
were writing the history of the theory of political liberty in those 
centuries, and in the work under notice he has attempted on a much 
smaller scale to set out the continuity of the development of the 
conception during the middle ages and later. 

Dr.-Carlyle’s starting-point is a refutation of those who think that 
the conception of political liberty, although important in Athens and 
Republican Rome, disappeared during the Empire and the Middle 
Ages, and was only recovered in the last two centuries. He has even 
less patience with those who think that the pursuit of political liberty 
is.only a passing phase, an abnormal development, and that the real 
necessity for the development of vivilisation is authority and force. 
His own belief is firmly set on the continuity of that development : 
“Tt seems evident that the history of civilisation during the last 2000 
years is primarily the history of the development of liberty interrupted 
only on its political side by a curious but passing phase of absolutism 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but this fell to pieces under 
the weight of its inherent absurdity arid incompetence.” 

Such is the theme of this book, and those familiar with the author's 
method in the larger work will have a shrewd idea of the treatment 
Dr. Carlyle has adopted.. Two chapters sketch the history of the 
conception of political liberty in the middle ages. Then follow seven 
chapters dealing with the idea in the various national states in the 
seventeenth century: and nine chapters deal with the eighteenth 
century in which Burke, the French Revolution and Condorcet, 
Thomas Paine and Rousseau are singled out for individual treatment, 
while two chapters are devoted to the problem ‘“‘ Who are members of © 
the Political Community ?”’ and the relations of economic and political 
freedom. As critical summaries of the views of these various thinkers 
Dr. Carlyle’s work will be of great value to students. 

It would have been extremely interesting if he had carried his theme 
beyond the French Revolution, but he has studiously avoided modern 
and especially contemporary developments. There is, indeed, a 
sublime aloofness from controversy in his attitude to these periods : 
it is neatly illustrated by his concluding paragraph: “ No doubt the 
French Revolution was violent, and in its very violence brought about 
a reaction to absolutism in the Empire of Napoleon. But this also was 
only temporary and the normal development of the political civilisation 
of Europe was resumed in the nineteenth century, nor is there any 
serious reason to think that this has ceased because some political 
undeveloped countries have not been able to keep pace with it.” It 
is a point of view, but a more detailed exposition of the thesis would 
have given this monograph a greater sense of reality. C. H. W. 








